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The Mnti=eSlavery Reporter. 


[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responszble. | 





Summary, 1892, 


(Continued from last ‘‘ REPORTER”). 


Uganda. 


In our Annual Summary for 1892, by an accidental omission, 
no reference was made to the important Deputation of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society and its friends to the Eart or 
RosEBERY, deprecating the abandonment of the people of 
Uganda to the horrors of civil war and the renewal of the 
Slave-trade, after it had been recognised that they were within 
the British sphere of influence, and that a treaty had been 
made between their King and the Imperrat British East 
AFRICA COMPANY. 

In accordance with our usual plan of giving a historical 
review of Anti-Slavery work throughout the world, we now 
make good the omission in the sketch of the Society’s work 
for the past year. 

The Deputation to Lorp RosgsBery, which was so fully 
described in the Reporter for September and October, 1892, 
was in continuation of the policy which the British AND 
ForriGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society has consistently followed from 
the time when Emin Pasua stood alone on the banks of the 
Nile, unsupported by any civilised power, and the Slave-traders 
had a free hand in all the adjoining countries. At the present 
time, when Uganda is so much before the British public, we 
think we cannot do better than republish an impressive and 
interesting letter, written in English, by Emin Pasua to 
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Mr. ALEXANDER Mackay, who was then held in captivity in 
. Uganda, and who has been well described by Lorp RosEBEry 
as the Bayarp, sans peur et sans reproche, amongst African 
missionaries. Before this letter had been made public, the 
Committee of the British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, at a very full meeting, on the 3rd June, 1887, had 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions, which have no 
doubt been long since forgotten, but which still stand as a 
record of the peaceful policy advocated by that body, before 
Mr. STANLEY had allied himself with Trepoo Trs, and had 
entered Emin’s country with the disastrous result, now so well 
recognised. 

The heroic Christian Missionary Mackay, andthe unfortunate 
Emin Pasua, have both passed away, but the interesting and 
important countries in which they did such noble work, still 
look to the British Nation to “hold the balance even,” and to 
establish a firm and just government on the banks of the 
Victoria and Albert Nyanza. 


Reprinted from “ Anti-Slavery Reporter,” May-Fune, 1887. 


AT a meeting of the Committee of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, held the 3rd June, 1887, the following 
. Resolutions 

were passed :— . 

That, the present position of Emin Pasna, on authentic information that 
has lately reached us, is one which may be fraught with momentous 
consequences to the future of Equatorial Africa. 

That, having been appointed by the late GENERAL GorDON when he 
represented the Egyptian Government, the abandonment of the Soudan 
by that Government on the mandate of England, left Emmy Pasua in 
his province, alone and unaided, to resist the forces of the MAHDI, and the 
persistent attacks of hordes of Slave-hunting Arabs. 

That, thus deserted and alone, Emin PasHa has for several years maintained 
a beneficent rule in the province which he has held against the attacks 
of his enemies, and has thus, by the force of events, become invested 
with an independent Government of the country. 

That, having thus established what is practically a free Negro kingdom 
in Equatorial Africa, it has become alike important for the suppression 
of the Slave-trade and for the extension of civilisation and commerce, 
that Emin Pasua should henceforth be recognised as maintaining, de jure, 
that beneficent rule which he has long exercised, de facto. 
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That, it would be a special and singular advantage to Emin Pasna, whilst 
thus exercising a permanent zmperzum for the benefit of the African race, 
that he should be free from, and untrammelled by, any such European 
complications as have hitherto affected the recent occupation of the 
Basin of the Congo. 


LETTER OF Emin PasHA TO Mr. ALEXANDER MACKAY. 


WaADELAI, Ist October, 1886. 


“A strong Government here established, the pretensions of King Mwanca 
would quickly come to an end. By opening the road to the south (Lake 
Albert, vz@ Uzongora, to Lake Tanganyika) another very valuable step would 
have been taken to secure the realisation of your dream—from the Zambesi 
to the Bahr Gazal! Put some resolute men, like THomson, at the head of 
two or three caravans. Send us some practical men. That is all I want for 
the present. By little and little the work will advance. But be quick. If 
we do not act rapidly and boldly, we shall never gain our cause. 

“So I entreat you most earnestly to do your utmost in accelerating 
Sir Joun’s action in the matter. I appeal to you as a fellow workman in the 
great field and vast work of African development. If our spheres of activity 
have been different hitherto, our ends and aims have been the same. You 
justly insist upon peace as the first requirement for progress and civilisation. 
Who better could insure and maintain that peace than a strong Govern- 
ment ? 

“Tam quite determined to stand by my people here to the last, and you 
need not fear that Dr. FiscHer or anyone else could make me change 
my mind. We have here passed through stormy days together, and, with 
Gop’s help, we shall now see better days. If help comes, so much the better. 
If not, I have done my duty, and that is all. 

‘Please do not laugh at my proposition, or at the promiscuous English 
in which it is couched. Perhaps my good intent will excuse my bad pleading, 
and as for the English, you have yourself to blame, as you bade me write in 
your own language. . . . . Dr. FISCHER’s pessimistic views may have, 
perhaps, some reason. Fever and disappointments do not give one a very 
Tosy aspect of things. I concur fully in your opinion that the development 
of Africa is only a question of time and goodwill. Peace between the tribes, 
the establishment of legitimate trade, fair treatment of the native chiefs and 
their subjects, roads and improved means of communication, are the 
conditions of the future welfare of Africa. Our duty is, it seems to me, not 
to decry against existing evils, but to mend them. He who despairs from the 
beginning should at once retire from the work.” 


We think all must admit that the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY is still 


following the peaceful policy it advocated six years ago, in Central 
Africa, 
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Egypt. 

DurInG a recent visit to Egypt, as the guest of the Treasurer, the Secretary 
of the British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was able to obtain 
valuabie information as to the present condition of Slaves in that country, 
Lorp Cromer, the able Representative of Her Britannic Majesty in Egypt, 
not only courteously received the two representatives of the ANTI-SLAavERy 
Society, but, in spite of the various political difficulties then existing, 
kindly procured for them an interview with the young Khedive. It may 
be remembered that, in 1888, Lorp Cromer, then Sir Evetyn Baring, 
introduced the same two gentlemen to the late Khedive, TEwFik Pasna. 
That enlightened ruler was very favourably disposed towards the anti- 
Slavery cause, and entered very fully into the views of the Deputation. He 
also explained the steps taken to prevent any further trade in Slaves in his 
dominions, and showed a keen interest in the humane work of the promoters 
and supporters of the Cairo Home for Freed Women Slaves. 

The present ruler, who succeeded his father in January, 1892, had never 
had the question of Slavery brought to his notice, and therefore Lorp 
CROMER readily embraced the opportunity afforded, by the accidental presence 
in Egypt of the Society’s representatives, to call the attention of His Highness 
to the anti-Slavery policy which England has so long upheld, and to which all 
the Powers who signed the General Act of the Brussels Conference are now 
pledged. His Highness, who is too young to have given much thought to 
the subject, received the Deputation with great cordiality, and expressed much 
sympathy in the work of the Society they represented ; but as a notice of the 
interview appeared in Zhe Times of 28th February, and also in Zhe Reporter 
for January and February (page 34), it need not be repeated here. 

It was satisfactory to learn from Lorp Cromer that the Slave-trade has 
practically ceased in Egypt, although a few cases of smuggling contraband 
human chattels are still, now and then, brought to light bv Colonel 
ScH#&FFER Bey and his officers. In these instances a heavy punishment is 
given to the se//er of the Slaves, though we regret to learn that by a strange 
anomaly the law cannot touch the duyer, who invariably goes scot free! 


Cairo Home ror FREED WoMeEN SLAVES. 

We visited the Home two or three times during our stay in Cairo, and 
found that the manageress, Mrs. CREWE, was actively engaged in carrying out 
the benevolent work for which this Institution was originally founded. 
In this work she has for severa] years had the valuable assistance of a most 
exemplary Soudanese woman—formerly a Slave—who daily takes the long 
walk through the city requisite to reach the bureau of the Slave Depart- 
ment. There she waits for hours for any women Slaves who may arrive 
to claim their freedom, and does her best to induce them to return with her 
to the Home, in most cases with marked success. We saw this same woman 
engaged in this somewhat exhausting duty, during our visit to Egypt, in 
1888, and were interested in hearing from Mrs. Crewe that this faithful 
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labourer in the anti-Slavery cause has refused many eligible offers of 
marriage, in order that she may continue to devote herself to the rescue 
of her fellow-countrywomen. Arrangements are being made for sending her 
out on a mission, to report upon certain places, whence it is believed Slaves 
are still smuggled into Egypt—and for this she is specially qualified, owing 
to her being a strict Mohammedan. Until the mission has been accomplished 
it will be safer not to give further particulars. Lorp Cromer, the President 
of the Home, was good enough to draw up a concise Report of the work 
done in 1892—and of the receipts and expenditure—which he handed to 
us for publication. It will be found in another page of this number of Zhe 
Reporter, and we trust that the President’s appeal for further funds will 
meet with a sympathetic response in this country. 

In the Anti-Slavery Reporter for June, 1887, we gave a short history of 
the capture of twelve little Slave girls by one of Her Majesty’s Red Sea 
cruisers. These children, who came from the Galla country, were forwarded 
to Cairo and received into the HoME For FREED WoMEN SLAVES, where they 
found a sympathetic foster-mother in Mrs. Crewe, the Lady Superintendent. 

Through the influence of Sir Evetyn Barinc—now Lorp CrRoMER—an 
arrangement was made with the American Mission to take the entire charge 
of these little Red Sea waifs, and a sum of £50 was paid by the “ Home” to 
meet the outlay to which the Mission would be put. 

In 1888 we had the pleasure of visiting Dr. LANsine’s admirable schools 
attached to the American Mission in Cairo, and there we were introduced to 
these young Galla girls, and heard them sing some hymns they had learned 
in their own language. 

On revisiting the same Mission in March last, we heard that four of the 
little ex-Slave band had succumbed to the Egyptian climate, which, in winter, 
is cold as compared with Abyssina. Of the rest, one was doing excellent 
service as a teacher in the school at Assiout, and the others were still scholars 
in Cairo. We had the pleasure of again shaking hands with these poor girls, 
and were surprised to find they had not forgotten our visit five years before. 
The education of these ex-Slaves as Christians is only one instance of the 
good done by the Carro HomE For FREED WoMEN SLAvEs in its rescue work. 

FATHER OHRWALDER. 

Not the least interesting episode in our Egyptian journey was a visit paid to 
the Cairo Station of the Austrian Mission to the Soudan, whose headquarters 
are in Verona. This Mission, founded in 1846, has sent forth many noble 
“Fathers” and “Sisters,” to carry on the work of education and religious 
teaching amongst the Soudanese. The most famous of these self-denying 
missionaries is Father OHRWALDER, whose recent escape from a ten years’ 
captivity under the Maun1, has given us one of the most thrilling narratives 
that even Africa, with all its painful histories, has ever produced. The 
sufferings endured for years by these unfortunate missionaries, at the hands 
of the MaupI, were almost more than human nature could sustain, for on 
reading the description contained in Father OHRWALDER’s book, so ably 
edited in English by Major WINGATE, one is lost in astonishment that any 
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one could bear up against so long a course of degradation and suffering. 
Extracts from this book appeared in Zhe Reporter for November and December 
last, and we were glad to hear from Major WinGATE that the work had 
already entered upon its eighth edition. By the courtesy of Mr. W. J, 
Witson—TZhe Times correspondent in Cairo—we were introduced to Father 
OnRWALDER, and to Bishop SoGaro, Principal of the Mission, by whom 
we were courteously received, and invited to see over their Agricultural 
Home for escaped Slaves, on the opposite side of the Nile. The late captive 
of the Mauor is a tall, wiry man, whose rugged and careworn face tells of 
the hardships he has endured, though the suffering has been unable to efface 
the pleasant smile with which he answers every question put to him. He 
attributes his power to endure so much, and to survive the trials to which 
most of his fellows succumbed, to the good providence of Gon, and he speaks 
hopefully of the future of the Soudan, when these calamities are overpassed. 
To our enquiry whether he would like to return, he promptly replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
if the English went.” This was no unmeaning compliment to us, but was 
an honest recognition of the position which England holds in Egypt, and 
of the power that her name still carries in the oppressed and desolated 
regions of the Soudan, where so many down-trodden African tribes are 
longing to get rid of the hateful yoke of the Maupr. Father OHRWALDER 
accompanied us to the Austrian settlement across the Nile, where a number 
of escaped Soudanese—mostly former Slaves—are engaged in cultivation and 
in learning various manual trades. Closely adjoining the site of Napoleon’s 
great battle of the Pyramids, the Austrian Fathers have bought an estate 
of 122 acres of soil, fertilized by the annual rising of the Nile, and here the 
arts and blessings of peace are now cultivated, where formerly was heard 
the “bitter cry” of war. On this estate are grown sugar, cotton, maize, 
wheat, barley, clover, potatoes, etc., and though the property is not large, 
it suffices to employ some 250 persons—of all ages and both sexes—and 
in the houses there is room for another 50 Soudanese, who are in service 
in Cairo, but return to the Home on Sundays. The men were mostly 
at work in the fields, but we went through the native village where 
their wives and children were engaged in domestic work. Little ebony 
babies in arms were numerous, and every mother seemed proud to 
show her sturdy little freeborn black child to the visitors from the land 
of freedom. The school buildings were very interesting, as in them one 
saw troops of little negroes learning useful trades, and even some of the 
gentler arts. Tailoring, bookbinding, shoemaking, carpentering, cooking, 
etc., are taught, and some boys have learned to play quite tastefully on the 
harmonium, and to accompany the hymns at the daily service. There are 
possibilities of much future good to Africa in this interesting institution, 
for here many hundreds of natives will learn the blessings of civilisation, 
and will become lay missionaries to their brethren in the land now under the 
iron heel of the Manpi. We parted from Father OHRWALDER with mixed 
feelings of wonder at his brave endurance of suffering, and admiration of 
his present life of patient and loving work for Africa. 
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Uganda. 


Tue Church Misstonary Intelligencer for April publishes a long and 
interesting journal of Bishop Tucker, “ En Route to Uganda.”’ From this 
. we make a few extracts bearing upon the Slave-trade in the districts through 
which he passed, which certainly confirm the statements we have from time 
to time published, and also go far to support the action taken by the BritisH 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in support of a railway from the coast 
to the Victoria Nyanza. The headings are our own. 


THE Rarpinc Masat. 


EQuaTor Camp, November 25th, 1892. 

For the third time within the last two years I am on the Equator in Africa. 
According to the report of Captain MAcpoNaLD, of the Railway Survey, the place 
where we are encamped is exactly on the line. Certainly one needs to be told the 
fact to realise it. The grass-lands around us are like English pastures. The clumps 
of trees and beautiful hills, clothed with luxuriant woods, remind me of England more 
than of Atrica. As I write, sitting in my tent, a beautiful collection of flowers and 
ferns stands in a tumbler of water on my table, and speak to me eloquently of the 
English lake district, and the dear homeland. Maidenhair fern and clover abound on 
every hand. During to-day’s march I have been simply revelling in the beauties of 
nature. And all this land without a single inhabitant! And the reason? Simply the 
raiding propensities of the Masai. That broken down, and I see no reason why this 
part of Africa may not support multitudes of peaceful settlers. 


SWAHILI SLAVE-TRADERS. 


Mumia’s, Kavironpo, December gth, 1892. 

The first town of any consequence we came to was Kwa Suxwa’s. It is large, 
spacious, and populous. It is far cleaner than most native towns, and there is 
evidence of an order prevailing which is very pleasing. The old chief came out to 
meet us as we approached. Certainly his figure was striking. He was dressed ina 
gaudy-coloured dressing-gown, which some traveller had given to him. Round his 
neck were several coils of thick brass wire, and round his ankles iron wire of the same 
thickness. On his head he wore ared Swahili cap. He is a man about sixty-five 
years of age. He was accompanied by several Swahilis, who have taken up their 
quarters in his town. These Swahilis are the curse of these tribes up-country. They 
spread corruption wherever they go. More or less they are engaged in trafficking 
for Slaves. Some of these Swahili caravans spend a couple of years up-country. I 


earnestly hope that some means will ere long be devised tu place them under proper 
control. 


SLAVE-RAIDING. 


TunGa’s, Kavironpo, December 13th, 1892. 

It has, I think, been stated that in this part of East Africa nothing is known of 
Slave-raiding and Slaves. I wish that those who make such statements could have 
been with me to-day, as I marched through a-stretch of country, some fifteen or sixteen 
miles in extent, utterly and completely deserted and devastated by Slave-raiding. We 
passed village after village, shamba after shamba, silent, and deserted. As far as the 
eye could reach we were able to see traces of a once prosperous and happy people. 
Who are the Slave-raiders? Mainly Swahilis from the coast. Not always in their 
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own persons, but through a big chief at some little distance. As I have already 
stated, these men come ostensibly to buy ivory, and, settling down with some chief, 
they tempt him with their cloth and wire to make raids upon these smaller villages, 
An attack is made, the people flee, captives are taken, and handed over to these 
wretched tempters for conveyance to the coast. 


A RAILWAY WOULD Stop SLAVE-RAIDING. 


With a railway running through this country such devilry (I can use no milder 
term) would become impossible. And yet there are people who oppose the proposed 
railway,on the ground that there is no Slave-traffic on the east of the Lake, and 
therefore, so far as the effect on the Slave-trade is concerned, a railway would be 
useless. I believe that were a railway constructed to the Lake, these devastated fields 
would very soon be once more smiling with ripening corn, and these deserted villages 
be again peopled with industrious workers, And this simply because Slave-raiders 
and trading would, as a consequence, be at an end. Certainly one result of my 
journey by this route has been to convince me, as I never was convinced before, of the 
inestimable blessing such a railway as that proposed would be to Africa, and also to 
England. That such a project should fail to be carried out for lack of money, when 
England is overflowing with wealth, I can never for a moment believe. I am con- 
vinced that Gop has entrusted our beloved country with a great work and noble 
mission, This work is to extend to those peoples who have them not, the blessings 
of Christianity, civilisation, and freedom, and that she should turn away from this 
duty, so far as Africa is concerned at this period in her history, is what I can never 
bring myself to believe. 








Central African Lrbibition. 


To many of our readers the name of Captain E. C. Hore will be familiar, 
from his long residence as a Missionary of the London Missionary Society, in 
the vicinity of Lake Tanganyika. An interesting work from his pen has 
recently been issued, giving some account of the arduous exertions which the 
devoted band of missionaries had to go through when founding their stations 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, and it will therefore interest many 
to know that Captain Hore is about to exhibit, at 48, Pall Mall, the 
collection of African articles and models gathered in the course of his eleven 
years, or more, residence in Africa. Besides models of the craft with which 
he circumnavigated Lake Tanganyika, there are exhibits of native origin, 
which are intended to illustrate the manner of life and artistic attainments 
of races inhabiting the highlands of Central Africa. A tank has also been 
provided for the exhibition of miniature native boats. We trust that many 
of our readers will visit the Exhibition, which opens on the 8th May. We 
understand that the profits of the Exhibition will go to the London 
Missionary Society. (See Advertisement, page 111.) 
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Zambesi Fndustrial Missions. 


WE have received the prospectus of the above mission, which is established 
in Blantyre Province, Nyassaland, British Central Africa. In looking 
through this document, we find that one of the main objects of this mission 
is to instruct the natives in civilising industrial occupations—a point which 
we have always been careful to impress strongly upon all missionaries with 
whom we have come in contact. You can scarcely expect to turn a barbarian 
into a good Christian until you have taught him to live like a human being, 
and not like a mere animal. 

This mission is, we are glad to see, interdenominational, and appeals to 
everybody; and the fact that two of the three trustees are the well-known 
and benevolent brothers, JoHN and RIcHARD Cory, of Cardiff, is a guarantee 
of the bond fides of this praiseworthy enterprise. 

We extract from the prospectus a few interesting paragraphs from letters 
received from Mr. JosePH Bootu, who is opening up the Industrial Mission 
in the Zambesi region. It will be seen by these that the letter from Dr. 
GranT Bey in another page refers to cruelties upon unfortunate Slaves with 
whom Mr. Booru had come in contact. 


EXTRACTS FROM Mr. JoserH Bootn’s LETTERS. 


CALICO AND LAND. 


Calico, not money, is what these people want, and the full quantity they asked 
was what I agreed, on behalf of the Zambesi Industrial Missions, to give. It was very 
difficult to obtain so much, but it has been accomplished and paid. Great obstacles 
were put in the way of the mission having the land at all, and on Saturday, the 
26th inst., those opposing us brought a number of sub-chiefs before H.M. Consul to 
Support their claim. But the various chiefs whose acquaintance had been made 
during the past few months came forward, and the matter resulted in H.M. Consul 
giving a full, clear title to the land so purchased, and himself received and handed over 
the calico, guaranteeing a formal document when they have time to survey the land. 
There would be some 150 to 200 natives, including a number of chiefs I have never 
seen before, present at the trial, and so it has much improved my acquaintance with 
them, and paved the way for future movements. 

I may say that on first coming into the country I waited upon, and several times 
wrote, H.M. Consul (H. H. Jounson, C.B.), laying before him the aims and objects 
of the mission, which he fully approves. He has now twice promised that if the 
mission become fairly inaugurated, he will endeavour to make a grant or grants of 
land to forward the work. I have now formally applied for two sites—one in a highly 
favoured district named Mount Zomba, and one near the River Ruo, so as to lay the 
Portuguese country (a stone’s throw across the Ruo) open to evangelistic work, for I 
find that many of the workers on the plantation will become itinerating preachers on 
the Sunday. Three are already so engaged each Sunday. Yesterday two of these 
walked over twenty miles with me, doing this work and singing the hymns in their 
Own language. They seem natural extempore speakers, and take verse after verse 
and explain it. 
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Strange as it may seem, this large station of twelve to twenty thousand acres is 
worth at this moment, in the eyes of all planters here, not less than one shilling per 
acre at least, because those who hold the largest estates confidently expect to obtain 
ten shillings and upwards per acre as the country becomes known. 


NECESSARY SUPPLIES. 


“ Supplies—how to be sent?” To be master of the position in this country 
supplies should be partly in coin, partly in calico, partly provisions, and partly men. 
The most important by far is calico. Without that one cannot move; with it all else 
can be obtained sooner or later. If capital will allow, there ought always to be 
several hundred pounds’ worth in hand for sale purposes, as a profit of £3 on £5 cost 
is readily obtained, and the demand is constantly increasing. 

A £500 consignment would be a perfectly safe investment, and would probably 
pay the first year’s cost of the first station out of profit earned. But until calico from 
England can arrive, which would, I suppose, not be before April next, the best thing 
will be to send banker’s draft, either on a London bank (cheaper and just as good), or 
on the Standard Bank of Africa, Natal. With this I would buy calico at Quillimane 
from Bombay. One yard of this material will buy a week's food for these poor Slaves, 
who are brought long distances by their owners and captors to work on the roads and 
in the plantations. Let me say, in passing, that one gang of 540 men, just brought 
from near Bandawe, on Nyassa, tramped over 300 miles to work six months here, and 
get for food allowance only two yards of calico per month. I know many of these 
men personally, also the man who conducted them, also the men who work them, 
and am certain of ,its correctness. I met a body of these men cutting grass, timber, 
and bamboos in one of the many valleys on the mission land just acquired, and had a 
lunch of rice with them, or rather they with me. They said they were Slaves. They 
had no idea they had any right to be free; had no idea that Curist came to release 
the captive, or that missions could help them in that way. Their spokesman was a 
fine, manly, intelligent fellow. 


Facts CONCERNING SLAVERY. 


* ¢ «© © I do not feel satisfied with the letter posted to you last week, 
and this may possibly reach you by the same mail. I do not think I made plain 
the awful fact that there are in one small piece of country under the British Pro- 
tectorate 80,000 to 100,000 Slaves. They are commonly spoken of by writers on 
Africa as domestic Slaves. Death is the prompt penalty following an attempt to 
escape. 

This piece of country is the small strip on the west of the River Shiré, between 
Nyassa and Chiromo, being about 200 miles long by 80 broad. This strip is dominated 
by the chief Cuikust, or rather his son, CHATAMTUMBA. Here are about 3,000 villages, 
each with its proportion of Slaves—the smallest with a score ; most with over forty ; 
the largest with several hundreds. Indeed, at the chief’s headquarters there are over 
1,000 of these Slaves—men and women. The number is more probably 150,000 than 
100,000, from all I hear and see. 

As I have said, an attempt to escape means death if unsuccessful, and in either 
case those remaining in the same village would be compelled to take the poison ordeal 
and drink “mwave” to*prove their innocence, those dying under the poison being 
judged guilty of having bewitched those who had made the attempt to escape. 

Now, these Slaves, as well as their owners (Angoni, formerly Zulus), are really 
fine, well-featured, intelligent people, and the Slaves are capital workers. I have 
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spoken with and preached to hundreds of these people and those in charge of them, 
and from the bright, quick comprehension and joy of the Slaves to learn their right to 
freedom under Curist’s Gospel, and the ashamed and apologetic attitude of their 
masters, I find a growing conviction that if this piece of country were vigorously 
taken in hand, and the wickedness of Slavery clearly laid down before the chiefs and 
headmen, that very few years would suffice to change the people into an industrious 
and free people. At the words of JEsus read and shown to them, these men, in the 
very presence of their Slaves, shrink like cowards, and say the words are good and 
powerful, their conscience seeming to accuse them. The fact is, it is time we did our 
part and gave these people a full Gospel. My estimate is that three shillings per head 
expended during the next three years upon industrial stations in this tract of country 
would set free these 100,000 Slaves. But beyond the breaking up of Slave-holding, 
the not less important end of putting a stop to the constant Slave-raiding of these 
Angoni tribes westward would, I am persuaded, be gained, and hundreds of cruel 
deaths be prevented yearly. 

As an instance of the terror these Slave-raiders inspire, let me name that a few 
weeks ago a very pressing request was brought to me from some tribes residing about 
eight days’ journey west of the Shiré, imploring that either I or some other white man 
would come and live among them, to protect them, as the Angoni Slavers were con- 
stantly burning their villages and carrying off into bondage men, women, and children, 
and killing all who resisted. They offered to gather round in large numbers, and 
either work or do anything in their power in return, as no Slave-raiders will come 
within ten or more miles of a British subject. To this bitter cry for help I had to 
give a negative reply, for the present. Surely the Christians of Great Britain have but 
to know of such needs as these to respond heartily in the name of Curisr. 


THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL STATIONS. 


I may be very wrong, but it seems to me that preaching stations on/y can never 
do for the African what industrial stations can, at which the Gospel is also faithfully 
preached. A comparatively little capital given or loaned, plus the willing labour and 
land power at command, directed by a score or two whole-hearted, practical Christian 
men, preaching the Gospel by word and life, would, I am confident, suffice to set free 
this 100,000 Slaves and change the current of native life. I speak from what I see 
already. Since commencing to write this letter, two days ago, I learn of two Slaves 
who have refused to be robbed of the calico earned, and have broken away from their 
owners, and are now working heartily and gladly on the land secured by the mission. 
The land on this side the river is strong enough to ensure full freedom; but their 
owners never use force to take them back from white men. They do ask for a few 
yards of calico as a present, and this the Slaves would gladly work for and repay. I 
have now given permission to over ninety persons who have no land or home to 
build their huts and settle in safety on the mission land, and hoe food for themselves 
in a part remote from present requirements. 








Difficulties in Obtaining Information, 


WE commend to our readers the correspondence on the next following pages, which 
shows that the resolve of Her Majesty’s Government to discontinue the publication 
of Slave-Trade Papers, for which there seems no valid reason, is a serious retrograde 
movement, and renders the work of the Society much more difficult. (See pages 70-72.) 
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The Slave-Trade Papers. 


THE following correspondence has taken place between the BRITISH AND 
ForEIGn ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs :— 
“55, New Broad Street, London, E.C.., 
“ April 17th, 1893. 
“To tHE RicHt HonouraBLeE THE Eart oF Rosepery, K.G., &c., &c., 
Her Majesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


““My Lorp,—It has been the source of much regret to the Committee 
of the British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocieTy that Her Majesty’s 
Government have for some years past refrained from publishing the reports 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers and Consuls in foreign countries, relating to the 
Slave-trade, which for three-quarters of a century had been issued annually 
by the Foreign Office. 

“Early copies of these reports were usually supplied to this Society, through 
the courtesy of the various Secretaries of State, and were of the greatest 
service in keeping alive that anti-Slavery feeling at home and abroad which 
culminated in the General Act of the Brussels Conference, and the Committee 
cannot but view the non-publication of these annual reports as a departure 
from that continuity of moral policy to which for nearly a century the British 
nation has been pledged. 

‘‘ Feeling sure that the upholding of that policy is safe in your Lordship’s 
hands, the Committee would earnestly beg that steps be taken to resume the 
publication of these important Annual Slave-Trade Papers. 

“ By order of the Committee. 

‘T have the honour to be your Lordship’s obedient and faithful servant, 
“CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary.” 


Lorp RoseBery’s REPLY. 
ForEIGN Orrick, 24th April, 1893. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, 1 am directed by the 
Ear OF Rosgsery to state that the discontinuance of the publication of the 
Slave-Trade Reports is justified by the fact that the elaborate arrangements 
made by the Brussels Conference for the diffusion by the International 
Bureau of information gathered from all quarters in regard to the general 
attack on the Slave-trade by land and sea, supersede the former system of 
isolated publication by Great Britain alone. 

Delay has occurred at Brussels as to the first publications by the Bureau, 
which have been for some time promised, but this was naturally to be 
anticipated at the outset of its labours. 

When the organisation and machinery of the Board are in working order 
it is hoped that your Society, with other British and Foreign bodies interested, 


will be periodically placed in possession of full and valuable information on 
the whole subject. I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) P. W. CURRIE. 
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The SlavesTrade Bureau at Brussels. 


THE following correspondence has taken place between the BririsH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society and BaroN LAMBERMONT :— 


“35, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
“ April 14th, 1893. - 
“ M, LE BARON LAMBERMONT, etc., etc., Ministre d’Etat, Secrétaire Général des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Bruxelles. 


‘“‘M. LE Baron,—I have the honour to call the attention of your Excellency 
to Articles 82 and 84, Section 2, Chapter 5, of the General Act of the Brussels 
Conference, ‘de l’échange entre les Gouvernements des Documents et Ren- 
seignements rélatifs d’la traite.’ 

“T have also to state that my Committee will be glad to learn whether 
their Society can be favoured with copies, as issued from time to time, of the 
documents and information relating to the Slave-trade centralised in Brussels 
and published periodically, together with any instructions that may be issued 
by the Powers to their Naval and Consular Authorities with respect to the 
traffic in Slaves. 

“The English public looks to the BriTIsH AND ForgIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocieTy as the medium through which it can obtain reliable information as 
to Slavery and the Slave-trade, and as to the steps taken by the various 
Powers for suppressing those evils in their African dominions and Pro- 
tectorates, in conformity with the General Act of Brussels. 

“The steps taken by this Society in organizing the Parliamentary action 
which led to the summoning of the Brussels Conference will doubtless be in 
the recollection of your Excellency, and must be my excuse for troubling you 
in this matter. 


“Accept, M. le Baron, the assurance of my respectful sentiments. 
“(Signed) CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary.” 


Baron LAMBERMONT’S REPLY. 


No. LXXXII. ' MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, 
BRUXELLES, /e 28 Avril, 1893. 


Monsteur,—J’ai eu l’honneur de recevoir la lettre que vous m’avez 
adressée sous la date du 14 de ce mois, et par laquelle vous m’avez demandé, 
au nom du Comité de votre Société, communication des documents et 
renseignements transmis par les Puissances signataires de l’Acte Général de 
Bruxelles au Bureau spécial institué 4 mon Département en exécution de 
l’Article 82 du dit Acte Général. 
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Je n’ai pas oublié, monsieur, le réle important assumé par la BRITISH AND 
ForeEIGN AnTI-SLavery Society 4 l’occasion de la réunion de la Conférence 
de Bruxelles, et il m’eut été particulitrement agréable de pouvoir accéder a la 
demande que vous m’avez adressée en son nom. 

Je regrette toutefois de ne pouvoir répondre directement a ce désir. 

L’article 84 del’Acte Général, en effet, ne prévoit que la communication 
périodique aux Puissances signataires des documents et renseignements 
parvenus au Bureau. II appartient a chacune de ces Puissances de décider si 
et dans quelle mesure il y a lieu de les mettre a la disposition des particuliers. 

Ce sera donc éventuellement au Gouvernement de S.M. Britannique que 


. 


vous aurez 4 vous adresser 4 l’effet d’obtenir les renseignements que vous 
désirez. 


Je m’empresse d’ajouter que le Bureau de Bruxelles compte procéder 
trés-prochainement a la publication de son premier recueil. 
Agréez, Monsieur, les assurances de ma considération trés-distinguée. 


Pour le Ministre, le Secrétaire-Général, 


(Signed) BN. LAMBERMONT. 
Monsieur Cuas. H. ALLEN, 


Secrétaire de la BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


55, New Broad Street, Londres, E.C. 


[ Zranslation. | 


S1r,—I had the honour of receiving the letter addressed to me by you under date 
14th of this month, in which you ask, in the name of the Committee of your Society, for 
the documents and instructions forwarded by the Signatory Powers of the General Act 
of Brussels to the Special Bureau founded in my Department, in conformity with 
Article 82 of the said General Act. 


I have not forgotten, Sir, the important part taken by the BririsH AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in connection with the meeting of the Conference at Brussels, 
and it would be particularly agreeable to me to be able to accede to the request 
which you have addressed to me in its name. 

I regret, however, not being able to comply directly with this wish. 

Article 84 of the General Act really provides only for the periodical communication 
to the signatory Powers of documents and instructions received at the Bureau. It 
belongs to each of these Powers to decide whether, and to what extent, they shall be 
placed at the disposal of private persons. 

It will be, therefore, to the Government of Her Britannic Majesty that you must 
eventually apply, in order to obtain the documents that you desire. 

I hasten to add that the office at Brussels expects to proceed very shortly to the 
publication of its first volume. 

Agreez, Monsieur, etc., 


BN. LAMBERMONT. 
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Slavery in Morocco. 
‘THIS IS NOT A Woma\, IT’s A Stave!” 


Miss HERDMAN and the Ststers who are labouring with her in the large city 
of Fez are continually brought into contact with Slaves who have been 
imported from various parts of Africa, and from whom they hear many 
particulars of their sad lives. They have, therefore, special opportunities of 
judging of its evil effects, and naturally feel strongly that something should 
be done to abolish this detestable traffic. 


Generally speaking, female Slaves are treated like animals, and are cruelly and 
brutally beaten for the most trivial offences. In some houses the female Slaves are 
fairly well treated ; a few are petted and pampered for a season in grand houses, and 
end by being drudges in poorer homes. 

Many of the rich keep Circassian Slaves, who are very fair. These cost large 
sums of money (£200 or more is given occasionally) and do no hard work ; they are 
very intelligent, and entirely absorb the affections of the owner, who often leaves or 
divorces his wife, the Slave becoming mistress of the household. She is not ashamed, 
all the same, to boast of her high price! Truly, this is an anomaly. 

The price of a young black Slave girl from the Soudan, or a brown one from the 
Sahara, ranges from 60 to 200 dollars—6o would be given for a child of seven or eight 
years, and generally about 120 for a girl of maturer age, freshly stolen from her home. 
This is also the usual price for an able-bodied older Slave woman. 

Every women’s day at the Medical Mission, Slaves attend with their mistresses, 
or come alone for treatment. 

Very often a rich man will bring his Slave for treatment if sick, as he knows the 
jealous wife wishes her to die, and really they can hardly be blamed, as often the 
mistress is despised and the Slave honoured for a time. 

A gentleman, whose family we know, is bringing a little Slave girl of nine or ten 
years regularly to have her hand attended to. She is black, and speaks the “Guinea”’ 
language, and does not understand much Arabic ; but as the children in homes where 
there are many Slaves know that language, interpreters are plentiful. 

She and other children were packed in the panniers of mules by the Slave-hunter. 
Others have told me three are crammed into each basket. They cannot move, and are 
lifted out in the day-time and hidden away. These men journey by night to avoid 
pursuit. The little girl shouted and put up her right hand to lift herself out. The 
Slave-hunter beat her with a stick, and the hand and arm are permanently injured. 

When the young son of her owner comes he talks freely of the loss of 60 dollars 
and her keep, and not being able to work, while the wife told us she only wished she 
would die. Human life is of no account here. The little girl, suffering fearfully, is 
kept alone in an upper room; and as all blacks believe in evil spirits, as she lies awake 
at night one can imagine how her bodily pain is aggravated by her dread of godb/ins. 
This is only one of many such cases. 

Last week another black Slave girl, who has been five years in Fez, related to me 
her experience. 

She had walked two months with a gang ; many of the-little girls fell down and 
were left on the road, she said, in the desert to die! ‘The sun and thirst hurt us 
most, but we were always hungry as well. We had a little corm once in twenty-four 
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hours, and water with it, and no other food or water.” Another woman told me she 
came with them on a camel. The faint or dying fell off, and no one stopped to pick © 
them up! Their stories coincided. They died of the sun and thirst. 

We say frequently, “ Women cannot come in to-day ; this is men’s day,” and a 
common answer is, “I know it is; but this is not a woman, it’s a Slave.’’—Muisgs 
HERpDMAN, in North Africa, April, 1893. 








East Coast Slavery. 
INDICTMENT OF THE PORTUGUESE. 


Mr. P. D. DANGERFIELD, now on a visit to Durban from the East Coast of 
Africa, writes to the Natal Advertiser: Slavery in its worst days cannot 
compare with the atrocious and barbarous manner in which it is allowed by 
the Portuguese Government to exist on the East Coast. ' The districts have 
two manawombos, who are “ chief of chiefs.” Then come the inhaquavas, 
or heads of the districts. Then the heads of the villages. The inhaquavas 
have to supply the field labour when required. The inhaquavas, with a 
posse of cypaes, kidnap the men at night by surrounding their village. All 
the men are carried off, and in the event of any missing, the wives are taken 
to Mapanda, and kept in durance vile, cleaning maxoeri during the day until 
their husbands come to claim them, and take their place for punishment as 


- detailed hereafter. 
SHOCKING TREATMENT. 


When a full batch is complete the men are driven to Mapanda, their 
names, villages, and districts entered in a book, and a number given to each 
of them. Arrived at their destination they are camped in an open shed, 
such as Kafirs build when on the march, exposed to all weathers, more 
especially during the rainy season, when fever is rife. They are called at 
break of dawn and remain in the field till sunset. They have to provide 
their own food, and should their supply fall short, are compelled to continue 
their work and starve. Should they run away to their village to obtain food 
they are set upon by the cypaes, who are used as the bloodhounds were in 
the States, tracked down, and brought back for punishment. The punish- 
ment consists of stripes laid on with a rope—a two-inch Manilla rope. The 
prisoner is brought in with a grass rope tied round his neck; his hands are 
likewise tied; he is stripped of his cloth. A cypae taking hold of each 
wrist, he is thrown down, spread-eagle fashion, a cypae at each limb, and the 
chastiser administers the correction, inflicting twenty or more stripes on the 
negro’s naked back. The cruelty of this proceeding is beyond everything ; 
at the first few blows tremendous wheals arise ; on continuation blood flows. 
After the hiding the man is unable to rise, and is left to crawl into the grass, 
where he remains to live or die, as far as he is cared for. 


FAMINE IN THE LAND. 


The state of affairs was aggravated by a famine in the land, and there 
being no food the blacks had to live on insects, vermin, roots, etc. Their 
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principal food was dried caterpillars, a rat or field-mouse being regarded as a 
luxury. Their sufferings were increased by task work, and I can truly state 
that their condition was abject Slavery without any of its redeeming points. 
In the States the Slaves were cared for ; their lives were valuable, they were 
properly housed and fed, and were provided with clothes; but on the East 
Coast of Africa the poor wretch is kidnapped, forced to labour against his 
will without any reward, and beaten and starved. Eight hundred men are 
thus mercilessly driven monthly, to be succeeded by eight hundred more, as 
batch succeeds batch. 

This is not conducive to peace and prosperity, and there is a constant 
dread that the natives will rise. The Government have been applied to for 
arms and ammunition. The Governor of Quilimane replied that they would 
have to provide their own guns, as Quilimane was then in a state of siege, 
being surrounded by the natives of the Maganja da Costa. There is not the 
slightest doubt that these natives will one day pay off old scores. They did 
it once before, and will do it again. 

To anyone desirous of any further information on this subject I shall be 
happy to supply it. I have told His Excellency the Governor of Quilimane 
that I held myself at his disposal to prove the facts, similar to these, contained 
in my letter to him dated the 8th May, 1892. I think it is a case worthy 
of the Anti-Slavery Society to take up.— Cafe Times. 








THE BELGIAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tue Pope has contributed £2,000 to the subscription opened by the Brussels 
Anti-Slavery Society for sending aid to its stations on Lake Tanganyika. 
The sum collected now amounts to £6,000, out of a total of £12,000 required. 
The relief expedition will be commanded by Captain Descuamps, and will 
start from London, on April 6th, going vz@ the Cape of Good Hope to the 
mouth of the Zambesi. Thence the African Lakes Company will transport 
the relief force to Karonga, north of the Nyassa. From Karonga the 
distance is a month’s journey. 





UGANDA. 


INTERESTING reports from Uganda to the British East Africa Company have been 
published. In one of these Mr. FrepExIcK HoLmMwoop demonstrates the necessity of 
occupation of the sources of the Nile to any Power controlling Egypt. As to the 
Slave-trade, he says that, after spending the best years of his life in Slave-trade 
suppression, he is still of the conviction that nothing but railway communication can 
deal effectively with the Slave-trade properly so-called—that is, with the horrors or 
inhumanities which exist at the source of supply, and are carried on throughout the 
1,000 miles which intervene between those sources and the coast. This is the Slave- 
trade which at the recent Conilerence at Brussels this country undertook to suppress 
, in that part of tropical Africa reserved to British influence. 
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Gritish Central #frica. 


WE reprint this characteristic and outspoken article, with its headings and 
text, as originally published in the Natal Mercury, March 7, 1893 :— 


We take the following interesting extracts from a letter, dated from Nyassaland, and 
written to a Durban friend, from a gentleman connected with an exploring expedition 
in British Central Africa :—I measured 6 inches of rain last night, and this morning 
the thermometer stood at 32°. I am at an elevation of 6,800 feet, and there are two 
peaks 3,000 feet above me. I was nearly three days climbing up by an unknown 
route, and have visited some hitherto unknown people. I came up the valley of the 
Ruo, which rises at my feet. Across, on the left bank, the natives were so threatening 
that I had to make a stockade and serve out ammunition to my men. They could 
easily have crossed, but the rifles astonished them. The tribe is 


UNDER A HORRIBLE CHIEF 


called Marapwina, who carries on the Slave-trade, and is a cruel beast. He ties up 
people and mutilates them. If the Boundary Commission finds he is in our territory 
we Shall have to fight him. This is a most delightful place when it is fine. I have 
not seen anything more beautiful anywhere. The plateau is about 50 miles long, and 
has an English climate: park-like, with streams and waterfalls all round. The other 
side of this valley (the Lichonia) is terribly wild—Dantesque, in fact. Enormous 
rocks and precipices are piled up, with streams rushing down them, until they end in 
a ridge 11,000 feet above the sea, and a peak of 10,000 feet. Almost everything in the 
zoological and botanical line is new. Cypress trees are to be seen 200 feet high, which 
were unknown before. I have already found a snake, a lizard, and an insect new ta 
science, besides innumerable ferns. The people below never visit here, as they imagine 


THIS IS WHERE THE DEVILS DWELL. 


When coming over the ridge, a flash struck the rocks twenty yards ahead and set the 
short grass afire. I was half-dozed, but the thunderclap woke me up. One part of 
the climb was awful—3,o00 feet almost sheer, with a tremendous gorge below. | 
could hardly look down at it, but kept up baboon fashion. I was lost in a fog on the 
precipice for three hours just before nightfall, but found a friendly cave. When | 
woke in the morning, after a cold sleep, I found myself on the edge of a ghastly 
precipice. Eight of my men were lost all night. Game is plentiful—leopards, deer, 
partridge, snipe. My men are mostly Makuas from the Mozambique, and are lazy 
and mutinous. The Zanzibari soldiers are not much better. I have never been in 4 
country where one has to use force so much. The Arabs are not half so bad as they 
are painted, and some are perfect gentlemen! They treat their Slaves like their own 
family. Within twenty miles is a mission station, where twelve months ago Slaves 
were bought by the missionaries. The Slave-trade will die out as soon as com- 
munication can be established from the interior to the sea by railways and roads. A 
few weeks ago one of our agents released a lot of Slaves chained in a caravan. After 
a few days they all clamoured to know what was to be done with them, as we had 
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SPOILED THEIR TRIP TO THE COAST ! 


It is such an old custom that even the Slaves look upon it as a matter of course. 
Their capture isa different thing. It depopulates the country and is cruel in the 
extreme. A village is set afire, and as the people rush out they are either captured or 
killed. Within six miles of our principal mission station is the only Slave market left 
in the Shiré Highlands. The mission has been here sixteen years, but wherever near 
one of their stations one has to be careful of thieves and women of the worst kind, 
whereas among the raw natives your stores may be left open on the village square. I 
am now learning Swahili. It is spoken by the Arabs and a good many other peoples 
up the lake. It is the polite language of the country, and is easier than the horrible 
Chinyanja. Then we have the Ch-yao, which it takes a life-time to learn. Sometimes 
our mails are robbed on the road. Then a sally is made of a hundred men, or so, and 
the robbers get scant mercy. A box of boots was plundered the other day, and soon 
after one of the Major’s men, in passing through a village, saw a lady walking about 
in a pair of patent leather 


SHOES SIX SIZES TOO SMALL 


for her! The village was burnt down. Every native is marked with small-pox. Only 
the children die. I passed through villages where it was raging, and advised isolation. 
My advice was followed in several cases, but as they made a sort of “ gossip house” 
of the infected one it was no good. I could not get anyone to be vaccinated. They 
inoculate themselves directly from the diseased person and mostly die. So far I am 
free from fever. It is rather better to have it now and then ; otherwise sores, which 
do not yield to treatment, break out on the legs and face. I think I will builda 
house, and end my days here—unless I am killed beforehand, which I am almost 
certain to be! In my written instructions are the ominous words : 


“TF YOU ARE THEN LIVING.” 


I shall probably have to go with another expedition in April, to punish a chief for 
murder. Here the natives come to make salt out of an everlasting flower which grows 
on the mountain. They heap them upon a fire, and eat the ashes with their food. I 
passed through some lovely glades and valleys on my way to the edge, for one might 
literally jump the 7,000 feet to the bottom of the mountain. I was quite sick from the 
sudden change to a tropical heat. I have to return to the boundary and hold a fort, 
with a guard of Sikhs, to keep him in check. I then go on towards an unexplored salt 
lake, Shirwa, into which numerous rivers flow. Only Livincsrone has been there, 
and he went by mistake for Nyassa.’ Wyassa means lake, as does Vyanza further 
north. You have the Botanic Gardens, and nobody goes near them. You might have 
something really grand. I am willing to send down plants. The botanic world is 
howling for our plants. I am sending some off to Zomba, and am making a collection 
for Trinity College, Dublin. A neighbour has just received the thanks of Glasgow for 
@ collection. I have sent word to Mr. Mepiey Woop that it would pay him to 
correspond with our naturalist. I am now about to start north. In this country one 
never leads his men ; he follows them up with a stick. If he went in front he would 
be shot by them in mistake. Iam right under a range of mountains, Waters are 
falling, snow-white, thousands of feet. The mountains are from 7,000 feet to 15,000 
feet high, and wooded to the summits. 
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Wyassaland. 


Mr. H. H. Jounston, C.B., Her Majesty’s Commissioner in Nyassaland, has again had 
to repulse by force Slave-raiding parties who have attempted to carry on their trade 
through the territory he administers, and has once more been successful in completely 
crushing the raiders. 

In January last some Slavers coming from Ibo carried off a boy from Zomba (Mr. 
JoHNsTon’s head-quarters) in Nyassaland. Her Majesty’s Commissioner sent a small 
party under Captain JoHNsTon (36th Sikhs) and Corporal Hoare, R.E., to follow the 
caravan and recover the boy. They came up with the caravan on the west of the 
Upper Shiré, in the territory of a Yao chief named Lrwonpe. The kidnapped boy 
and four Slaves were rescued, and one of the Slavers—a man from near Ibo—was 
captured, 

LIwonbDeE and an Arab named Asu BEkr had an interest in this caravan, and they 
organised an attack on Captain JoHNSTON’s party: one black policeman was killed 
and two were severely wounded. Corporal Hoare had to swim 600 yards down the 
Shiré to escape from the Slavers. Captain JoHNsTon finally repulsed the assailants, 
and retreated to Zomba with the freed Slaves and the Slaver. 

LiwonDeE then declared war against the British, and invited all the other Yao 
chiefs to join, but all the other chiefs, however, on British territory remained loyal, 
LriwonDE, nevertheless, assisted by the aforesaid Arab and by two Slaving caravans, 
one from Ibo and one from Kilwa, succeeded in cutting off communications, for a 
fortnight, between the Shiré Highlands and Lake Nyassa. He captured a Lakes’ 
Company's boat and killed a boatman; attacked an English traveller, Mr. Kor, who 
only escaped with his life, and lost all his goods, and threatened to capture the s.s, 
Domira (Lakes’ Company’s steamer) which had gone aground. 

The situation for a few days was very serious, as it seemed likely that MAKANJIRA 
and other disaffected Slave-trading chiefs on the British borders would join in, and all 
the Indian police where shut up in Fort Johnston on Lake Nyassa. 

Commissioner JoHNSTON, Vice-Consul SHARPE, and other officials proceeded at 
once to the scene of the disturbances, together with such of the black police as could 
be got together. A very trying march of eighteen miles was made through the 
hostile country to the spot where the Domira had gone aground. A small fort was 
built here, but at first the attacks of the Slavers were very harassing. Mr. STEVENSON, 
an official in Mr. JoHNsTon’s administration, was severely wounded, and so were a 
number of the black soldiers. 

Hearing of Mr. Jounston’s difficult position, Baron von Exrtz, Captain PRAGER, 
and Dr. RoEveEr, of the German Anti-Slavery Expedition, came to his assistance with 
thirty Soudanese and a Hotchkiss gun. 

They were soon followed by Commander Carr, of H.M.S. Mosquito, with Dr, 
HARPER and twenty-nine Bluejackets. The Commissioner had some very narrow 
escapes ; his tent was shot through and through, being the chief point aimed at by 
the enemy. Vice-Consul SHaRPE, however, made a very plucky sally and killed one 
of the enemy’s principal men—a Slave-trader named Mputu. 

After this event the fighting was much less at close quarters ; the Domira was 
got off and brought up by Commander Rosertson, of H.M.S. Herald. A move was 
made on the enemy’s chief positions—Liwonpr’s island and Apu Bexr’s stockade, 
These were captured, the latter after sharp fighting, in which Baron von ELv% 
rendered great assistance, and two forts were constructed in these places ; Commander 
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ROBERTSON, with the Commissioner, and Vice-Consul SHARPE, then proceeded to the 
limits of the disturbed district and destroyed the remaining settlements of the Slave- 
traders. Some Slavers’ camps on a hill to the east of the Shiré were also destroyed 
by an expedition of Bluejackets and black police, under Commander Carr and Captain 
JOHNSTON. 

With the complete dispersal of the Slave-traders the loyal inhabitants returned 
to their villages, and the Upper Shiré is now quite safe for navigation. 

Mponpa and Msamara, two Upper Shiré chiefs, who were formerly at war with 
the British on the Slave-trade question, not only remained quite loyal during these 
disturbances, but rendered considerable help in re-opening communications with Lake 
Nyassa. 

The Lakes’ Company’s boat was recovered. LrIwonbE has sent in ivory, but has 
been informed that peace cannot be made with him until he has surrendered ABU 
BEkR and restored all the stolen goods. 

Further news states that M. Lionet DécieE, the leader of the French Scientific 
Expedition to the Zambesi countries, has arrived at Blantyre, and intends visiting 
most parts of the British Central African Protectorate. 

The transport of the sections of Her Majesty’s gunboats for Lake Nyassa is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

Major von WIssMANN has chosen for the German head-quarters on Lake Nyassa 
the little harbour of Parumbira, at the extreme north-east corner of Lake Nyassa.— 
Zanzibar Gazette, 5th April, 1893. 








SILVER AND SLAVERY. 


TuaT silver should be an important factor in the suppression of the Slave-trade is 
a circumstance of a remarkable nature. But such is the contention of merchants in 
Lagos. A Government proposal was made to prohibit the importation of silver into 
the British Colony of Lagos, when a meeting of merchants was held to protest against 
it. It was stated that the natives were abandoning their old system of currency, 
viz., that of cowrie shells, and had adopted that of the English silver coin. This was 
also doing away with the barter system, and instead of receiving rum and gin in 
exchange for their trade, they were taking silver. Silver was also taking the place 
of Slaves amongst the natives of the interior, who instead of receiving so many 
Slaves for goods bartered, exchanged silver coin. It was thought that this wholesome 
desire would be an important factor in the suppression of the Slave-trade.—Zcho. 








THE SLAVE-TRADE UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG. 


Tue Figaro (Paris) states that the commander of the French Naval Division in the 
Indian Ocean has now received payment of the indemnity granted by the British 
Government to the owner of a dhow flying the French flag, which was searched last 
year in Madagascar waters by the commander of the Redbreast, with the object of 
ascertaining whether there were any Slaves on board. In view of the presence at 
the time of French war vessels, the action of the commander was considered a 
violation of the Brussels Convention. 
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REVIEW. 
“Round the Lmpire.”* 


WITH PREFACE BY LORD ROSEBERY. 


THIS admirable little handbook for the use of schools, by GEORGE R, 
PARKIN, M.A., with an excellent map, is rendered doubly valuable by 
the short preface contributed by LORD ROSEBERY. 

The numerous illustrations render the short description of each 
colony interesting and instructive, not only for the young, but for those 
of riper years. We commend this book to our readers, although we do 
not undertake to uphold every statement that it contains. The luminous 
preface by the distinguished nobleman who now holds the Seals of the 
Foreign Office, represents, we fully believe, the opinion of his country- 
men, and we have pleasure in reprinting it in full) We think that public 
and other schools would do well to introduce this book, and we only 
regret that space prevents our giving more than one short extract from 
the book itself, which may be taken as a sample of the useful informa- 
tion to be found. 


PREFACE. 


“ I HAVE been asked to write a line of introduction to this book, and gladly 
comply, as its primary purpose is to remind our children that they inhabit 
not an island but an Empire. There are few political facts, perhaps none, 
that should exercise so great an influence on their future lives. 

“For a collection of States spread over every region of the earth, but 
owning one head and one flag, is even more important as an influence than 
as an Empire. From either point of view it is a world-wide fact of supreme 
significance ; but in the one capacity it affects only its own subjects, and in 
the other all mankind. With the Empire statesmen are mainly concerned ; 
in the influence every individual can and must have a part. Influence is 
based on character, and it is on the character of each child that grows into 
manhood within British limits that the future of our Empire rests. 

“If we and they are narrow and selfish, averse to labour, impatient of 
necessary burdens, factious and self-indulgent : if we see in public affairs not 
our Empire but our country, not our country but our parish, and in our 
parish our house, the Empire is doomed. For its maintenance requires 
work and sacrifice and intelligence. 

‘Tf, on the other hand, we aim at the diffusion of the blessings of industry 
undisturbed by war, if we aim at peace secured, not by humiliation but 
preponderance, we need to preserve our Empire not for ourselves only but 
for mankind. And this is said not pharisaically, not to the exclusion of other 


—_., 





* CASSELL & Co., Limited, 1892. Price 18. 6d. 
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countries, but because curs is the most widely spread and the most penetrating 
of nationalities. The time, indeed, cannot be far remote when the British 
Empire must, if it remain united, by the growth of its population and its 
ubiquitous dominion, exercise a controlling authority in the world. To that 
trust our sons are born. 

“T hope, then, that the youth of our race will learn from this book how great 
is their inheritance and their responsibility. Those outside these islands may 
learn the splendour of their source and their ‘home,’ as well as communion 
with the other regions under the Crown of Great Britain; and within, 
English, Scottish, and Irish children may learn not to be shut in their 
shires, but that they are the heirs of great responsibilities and a vast inherit- 
ance. History has marked those that made this Empire, and will mark, 
with equal certainty but in a different spirit, those who unmake it or allow it 
to dissolve. 

“ Mr. PARKIN, the author of this book, whose earnest eloquence is inspired 
by a single zeal, pursues the picturesque and instructive method of a tour 
round the British Empire. He himself is best known as the untiring 
advocate of a cause which represents the high resolve to maintain Imperial 
unity. But in this book there is put forward no theory, no constitution, 
and no plan. He probably believes, as most of us do, that the security 
for national union lies not so much in Parliamentary projects as in the 
just appreciation of Imperial responsibility. Such a cause can only be 
furthered and fostered by this little book. 


“Lonpon, February, 1892. “ ROSEBERY.” 


EXTRACTS FROM “ROUND THE EMPIRE.” 
“TRADING COMPANIES IN AFRICA. 


“We have already pointed out that, in many cases, colonies were founded for 
trading purposes. Indeed, it may truly be said that it is chiefly as a race of traders 
that we have spread our influence over so large a portion of the world. When we 
come to study about India, we shall find that nearly all our vast possessions there 
were gained for us, and were for a long time governed, by a company of English 
merchants. We have also found that for many years more than half of Canada was 
held and controlled by another such company. 

“In Africa we have now remarkable examples of regions being opened up to 
commerce in the same way. Large portions of the continent are under the control of 
what are known as ‘Chartered Companies.’ These companies are formed and carry 
on their work in the following way :— 

“ A number of merchants or wealthy men join together, and subscribe a large sum 
of money to carry out the purposes they have in view. They then lay their plans 
before the Imperial Government, and obtain from it a ‘Royal Charter,’ which 
entitles them to trade over a certain area of country, to make treaties with the native 
tribes, to establish a force of soldiers or police for maintaining peace and order, and to 
frame and carry out laws for the good government of their territory. Agents, officers, 
and men are then sent out ; stores and forts are erected at convenient points ; steamship 
communication is established ; roads are made; railway and telegraph lines are 
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constructed ; and the work of opening up trade and civilising the country is carried 
forward actively. Usually such a company agrees to do all it can to put down Slavery, 
which is the great curse of the African continent. 

“ There are now three great British companies of this kind governing or exercising 
their influence over regions in Africa, each as large as European States. 


“THE Roya NIGER CoMPANY 
Has control over more than 100,000 square miles of country in the valley of the 
River Niger, and along the coast near the mouth of that river. The company main- 
tains a large fleet of river steamers, and has a force of about 500 coloured soldiers, 
under European officers, together with police in each district. A large trade is done 
with the natives in exchanging English manufactured goods for ivory, rubber, palm- 
oil, gum-arabic, copal, hides, and other products of the country. 


“Tue IMPERIAL BritisH East AFRICA COMPANY 


Has its territory on the eastern side of Africa, the coast-line extending from the 
Umba River in the south to the Juba in the north: a distance of 400 miles. It 
stretches inland to the borders of the Congo Free State and to the waters of the Nile. 

“A railway is being constructed from Mombasa, the principal harbour, to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza ; trade roads have been opened to the interior ; steamships placed 
upon the rivers and Lake Victoria Nyanza ; and different points have been connected 
by telegraph. The exports of this region are various, and include ivory, hides, india- 
rubber, cloves, gums, ebony, rhinoceros horn and hippopotamus teeth, tobacco, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

“In past times, and until very lately, the greatest export of all was that of Slaves, 
and to put down this trade is one of the main objects of the Kast Africa Company. It 
is believed that nothing will help more towards putting an end to it than the opening 
up of good roads and the construction of railways. The Arab traders who formerly 
bought ivory in the interior of the country found that the easiest way of getting it 
carried to the coast was by means of Slaves. To obtain them, they attacked and 
burnt whole villages, killing those who resisted, and taking captive others, whom 
they first compelled to act as beasts of burden on the long journey to the coast, and 
then sold as Slaves. Railways and roads will not only make this method of carriage 
unprofitable, but will enable us easily to reach the heart of the country to check Arab 
cruelties. 

‘““THE British SoUTH AFRICA CoMPANY 

Has undertaken to open up a vast territory, called Zambesia, in the heart of Africa, 
south of the River Zambesi. This region is believed to be not only very rich in gold, 
but also a good pastoral and agricultural country, suitable for European settlement. A 
railway is being built and telegraphs are being extended northward from the Cape 
Colony, through Bechuanaland, and in 1890 an English expedition made a road still 
farther northward into Mashonaland, which it occupied. Forts have been established 
for the protection of settlers coming into the country. 


‘‘ PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. 

“We may see on the map that in order to get by the shortest way from the coast 
to Zambesia, it is necessary for immigrants to pass through the strip of Portuguese 
territory which stretches along the east of Africa, from Delagoa Bay to Cape Delegado. 
This circumstance has caused trouble with the Portuguese Government, and furnishes 
an example of those difficulties which we meet with from having to deal with the 
various nations who occupy parts of Africa. 
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“THe Duty oF THE British GOVERNMENT. 


“ These trading companies are not left entirely to themselves in the government of 
the regions in which their operations are carried on. It is the duty of one of the 
Queen’s Ministers, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to see that nothing is 
done in their dealing with the native races of which the people of England do not 
approve. This is very necessary ; for often in our history it has been found that the 
eagerness of traders and colonists to get all the advantage possible out of a new 
country has led them to act unjustly towards the weaker races with whom they have 
to deal. 

“ We now see that the influence of Britain as a trading, colonising, and civilising 
country is from several directions being rapidly pushed into the heart of the ‘ Dark 
Continent,’ as Africa has long been called. We may be sure*that if we act wisely and 
justly, great good will be done for the native races. As peace and good government 
are established it is found that the people settle down to steady industry, and are able 
to produce articles of commerce, in exchange for which they may secure many things 
that add to their comfort and happiness. Besides this, the horrible Slave-trade is 
gradually put down, and teachers and missionaries have an opportunity to instruct the 
natives, and so lift them out of their state of ignorance and barbarism.” 


Che late Cardinal Lavigerie, 
THE Secretary of the BriTISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY ‘SOCIETY has 
received the following letter from Monseigneur Brincat, Bishop of Adru- 
metum, Director-General of the Anti-Slavery work in France, and Coadjutor 
of the late Cardinal :— 





( Translation. ) 


“On my return from Carthage and Algiers, where I assisted in the funeral services 
of the ever to be regretted Cardinal LAvIGERIE, I found your esteemed letter, and I 
hasten to tell you how much I am touched and gratified by the honour which the 
Committee of the AntI-SLAvERY Society in London has done me in electing me its 
Corresponding Member in the place of the late venerated Cardinal LAVIGERIE. 
Nothing could be more flattering to me, and, in welcoming this honour, my only 
ambition will be always to march steadily forward in the steps of him who was my 
father and my master. 

“Be so good, I beg you, as to be the interpreter to your Committee, not only of 
my warm gratitude, but of the assurance of my most absolute devotion to the cause 
in which we are all working ; and it is particularly pleasing to me to be associated in 
this noble work with the eminent Members of your Society. 

“The cause of abolition, and that of African civilisation, have lost in the late 
Cardinal, without any doubt, one of their most ardent defenders; and I may be 
excused for expressing the belief that his influence will still continue to be felt on 
behalf of that holy cause which he so faithfully served during his life. 

“It is not without deep satisfaction that I remind you, dear Sir, how highly 
Cardinal Lavicerte held you in his esteem and affection. He was always glad when 
he could give you a proof of this, and I can, on my part, assure you that it was only 
owing to the express order of his physicians that you were unable to see him when 
you called upon him in Algiers, in January, 1892. Unfortunately the strength which 
was then so greatly shattered was never again restored to him.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
house of Commons. 


PoLyNnESIAN LABouR TRAFFIC. 
March 2nd. 
In reply to Mr. Jonn Extis, Mr. SypNEy Buxton said :—The figures for 1892 
have not yet been received, and are probably not at present complete; but the 
Colonial Government will be asked to supply them as soon as possible. The death- 
rate among the labourers on the plantations, of rather over fifty per thousand, is 
unquestionably high. It has to be recollected, however, that in the islands themselves, 
from which these labourers are brought, the ordinary rate of mortality is also very 
high. The Secretary of -State has no grounds for believing that the mortality on the 
plantations in Queensland is due to ill-treatment. I may add that, while the regulation 
of the traffic as regards the actual recruiting and relanding of its labourers is under 
the supervision of Her Majesty’s Government, the duty and responsibility of looking 
after the labourers, so long as they are in Queensland, is entirely vested in the 
Colonial authorities, under the powers of self-government granted to them. The 
Secretary of State has no reason for concluding that that duty has been or will be 
neglected. The papers, which will shortly be laid before Parliament, will contain 
much valuable and trustworthy information respecting the recruiting as now 
conducted ; and my Honourable Friend, after reading them, will be in a position to 
judge whether the recruiting, as now carried out, is being conducted in a humane and 
satisfactory manner. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE IN MADAGASCAR WATERS. 
March toth. 

Mr. S. SmirH asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office, at the request of the French Government, had issued instructions to the officers 
of the British Navy, and the British Consular Agents in Madagascar, in no way to 
concern themselves with exercising a police control over the dhows of the various 
nationalities in the waters of Madagascar, and to abstain from searching vessels of any 
flag in Madagascar waters ; and whether he was aware that there had been a revival 
of the Slave-trade between Africa and Madagascar. 

Sir E. Grey :—The standing instructions on this subject were issued by Her 
Majesty’s late Government in August last. They were a necessary consequence of 
the Brussels Act, and of the general recognition of the French protectorate of 
Madagascar. They did not result from any request of the French Government. The 
suppression of the Slave-trade in Madagascar waters is now regulated by the Brussels 
Act as modified by the French Declaration appended to it, and we have no definite 
information from which we can infer that the trade has materially revived. 


THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 
March 11th. 
Sir T. Lea asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
French Government had given any special undertaking for dealing with the Slave- 
trade on the coast of Madagascar, in lieu of the right of search which until now the 
British Government had been understood to possess, and which it had now given up. 
Sir E. Grey :—The right of search has been given up by this country because 
the protectorate of France over Madagascar is recognised by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. France gave an undertaking that she would be responsible for dealing with the 
Slave-trade in her territorial waters, 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. 
March 13th. 


In reply to Mr. J. C. Wittiams (Mansfield), Sir U. Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH said :— 
The situation of affairs with regard to Madagascar has already been explained by 
answers given in this House on Friday and Saturday by my Hon. Friend the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It is not thought necessary to lay the naval 
officers’ instructions on the table. But I can inform my Hon. Friend the Member for 
the Mansfield Division, that they were to the effect that, the protectorate and 
consequent control of France over the territorial waters of Madagascar having been 
recognised, naval officers must refrain from interference with vessels of any nationality 
in Madagascar waters. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 
March 23. 


Mr. JosePH Prase asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, whether, 
during the five years ending March, 1892, charges were repeatedly made by petition 
and otherwise, from the inhabitants of Trinidad and Tobago, against the Chief 
Justice of those colonies, of interviewing and advising intending litigants ; encouraging 
speculative litigation and fraudulent conduct in Court ; using intemperate language 
on the Bench; and illegally dispensing with the statute laws; why the charges 
that were made were never brought against the Chief Justice by the Governor in 
Executive Council in the usual course ; what steps have been taken, or are proposed 
to be taken, to provide for a speedy and effectual method in the future for dealing 
with similar charges; and whether he will lay upon the table of the House the 
late Report of the Trinidad Judicial Inquiry Commission. 


Mr. Buxton said :—The late Chief Justice, whose conduct was impugned, has 
died, and the Court has been entirely reconstituted. No special arrangements are 
necessary for dealing with similar charges inthe future. There are certain well defined 
and well recognised modes of procedure, under which action can be taken, in the 
colony, and it is not desirable that the Secretary of State should interfere where 
recourse has not first been had to the usual constitutional action. The report of the 
Commission will be laid on the table ; but, as it is very bulky, it seems undesirable to 
incur the expense of having it reprinted. 


(The above is the official copy of Mr. Buxton’s reply to Mr. PEASE.) 


SLAVERY AND THE East AFRICA COMPANY. 
April 13th. 

Mr. T. Bay.ry asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
notice had been called to a letter of a Methodist Free Church Missionary at Gangoin, 
which had appeared in the Daily Chronicle of April 11, in which it was stated that two 
of the military police of the Imperial British East Africa Company dragged an escaped 
Slave out of her house, with a view to take her back to the harem of her master ; 
that subsequently the missionary was summoned before the Judge of the Company, 
the summons was withdrawn, but the Slave had to be returned to her master, and 
was only restored to her home on the missionary paying her master in the Court the 
sum of £11 6s. 4d., and whether he could give the House any information on the 
matter, 
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Sir E. Grey :—I am informed by the East Africa Company that they have 
requested the Society to whom the letter was addressed to furnish full particulars in 
order that a full inquiry may be made.* 

Mr. Snare asked whether the Hon. Member was aware that considerable sums 
were given by the Missionary Society for purchasing the freedom of the Slaves, and 
whether he could inform the House how that money had been expended. 

Sir E. Grey :—I have not been supplied with that information. 


FIGHTING IN NYASSALAND. 
April 28th. 

Mr. JosePpH A. PEasE, M.P., asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Government has received any information respecting 
the alleged fighting in Nyassaland, and with what tribe Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
is or has been in collision, and whether papers respecting this outbreak can be laid 
upon the table. 

Sir E. Grey :—There has been a Slave-trade revolt on the Upper Shiré, headed 
by an Arab named ABu Baka, and chiefly sustained by two large Slave caravans. 
Two native chiefs joined the Slave-traders, but one soon withdrew, and the other was 
anxious for peace when the telegram was sent. The rapidity of Mr. JoHNsTon’s 
action prevented the revolt from spreading. He received the most valuable assistance 
from Her Majesty’s ship Mosquito. The police reinforcements from India have now 
arrived, and there is no cause for anxiety. When the despatches are received it will 
be considered whether they should be laid on the table. 








Madagascar. 
SLAVE-TRADE UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG. 


WE have received the following information from a Correspondent in 
Madagascar, under date March 2ist, and we are glad to see that similar news 
has appeared in the London daily press :— 

“The Africa-Malagasy Slave-trade has received a great impetus by British 
cruisers having been withdrawn from Malagasy waters. The Slave-traders, who are 
mostly Arabs flying the French flag on their dhows, now carry on their horrible 
calling with impunity, a French cruiser not having for a long while come south of 
Mojanga—to the southward of which the Slave-trade is conducted. The Slave-dealers 
consequently feel free to pack their vessels to the full with helpless captives. A 
shocking catastrophe has resulted. A Slave-dhow arriving from Africa capsized when 
a little to the south of Mainterano, the chief Arab centre south of Mojanga, and 120 
Makoa Slaves were drowned. This terrible incident should cause the British 
Government to instruct Her Britannic Majesty’s cruisers to again patrol the waters of 
Madagascar, especially as the belief on the west coast of the island is that the reason 
of the dilatoriness of France in suppressing the Slave-trade in Malagasy waters is in 
her Government’s dislike to become unpopular with the Arabs of the West Coast of 
Madagascar, as the latter have great influence with the Sakalava, and, were French 
cruisers to stop the Slave-trade, they would retaliate by prejudicing these against 
France, and that would not suit the present as well as the past Madagascar policy of 
the French Government.” 





* We understand that these particulars have been supplied.—[Ep. Anti-Slavery Reporter]. 
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With regard to the question started by our Correspondent as to the 
replacing of British cruisers in Malagasy waters, we are rather afraid that at 
present this is not within the range of practical politics. As we understand 
the case, Great Britain has given up her rights in these waters by a Treaty 
signed at London, August 5th, 1890, by which it appears that in considera- 
tion of France recognising the British Protectorate over the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, England would recognise the Protectorate of France 
over Madagascar. 

In order that this may be fully understood we annex clauses of the Treaty 
relating to this subject, and we also repeat the question asked by Sir CHARLES 
DiILKE in the House of Commons, on February 27th, together with Sir E. 
Grey’s answer, both of which have already been published in the Reporter. 

Although England cannot patrol these waters she has the right to call 
upon France to carry out the obligations with which she has entered to put 
down the Slave-trade. 


EXTRACTS OF DECLARATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
SIGNED AUGUST 5TH, 1890. 


“In conformity with the request which has been made by the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty, the Government of the French Republic consents to modify the 
arrangement of the roth March, 1862, in regard to the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, and 
engages, consequently, to recognise the British Protectorate over the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, as soon as they shall have received notification of the same. 

“The Government of Her Britannic Majesty recognises the Protectorate of France 
over the Island of Madagascar, with its consequences, especially as regards the 
exequaturs of British Consuls and Agents, which must be applied for through the 
intermediary of the French Resident-General.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. 
February 27th. 

Sir C. Dike asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether (1) by 
the existing Anglo-Malagasy Treaty we had the right of searching any Malagasy or 
Arab vessels suspected of being engaged in the Slave-trade in the waters of 
Madagascar, and of dealing with such vessels and their crews as though engaged in 
piratical undertakings ; (2) whether there had been a distribution of French flags to 
Malagasy and Arab dhows on the coast of Madagascar ; (3) whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had lately given orders to the officers of the British Navy to in no way 
concern themselves with exercising a police control over dhows in the territorial 
waters of Madagascar ; (4) whether an indemnity had been granted to the owners of 
dhows flying the French flag searched for Slaves in Madagascar waters by the British 
gunboat Redbreast ; (5) out of what fund that indemnity had been granted, and whether 
there would be an opportunity of discussing the matter on the Supplementary 
Estimates. 

_ Sir E. Grey:—The answer to (1) is that we had powers of search under the 
Treaty, but under Article 96 of the Brussels Act all stipulations of Conventions 
concluded previous to the Act which are inconsistent with it were repealed. By the 
Declaration of August 5, 1890, Great Britain recognised the Protectorate of France 
over Madagascar, with its consequences. The obligations of the Brussels Act are 
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imposed alike on Powers exercising Sovereignty or Protectorate. Great Britain and 
all the other signatory Powers have recognised that France undertakes the obligations 
of a Protectorate as regards Madagascar, inasmuch as the formal engagement of the 
French Plenipotentiary to apply, as necessity should arise, the provisions of Articles 30 
and 41 to Madagascar was recorded, without objection, in a protocol annexed to the 
Act. The Protectorate over the island includes the territorial waters. (2) We have 
no knowledge of any distribution of flags. (3) The instructions framed and issued 
under the late Government to Naval officers since the ratification of the Act inform 
them that they have now no power to search vessels in the territorial waters of 
Madagascar. (4 and 5) No indemnity was granted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
-but Admiral KENNEpy spontaneously, and of his own hand, paid {£10 to the owners 
of two dhows which were seized under a misapprehension by the Redbdreast before the 
instructions were received. 





Sierra Leone. 


LigHT RAILWAYS ONE OF THE BEST MEANS OF SUPPRESSING SLAVERY AND 
NATIVE SLAVE-HUNTING EXPEDITIONS IN THE BriTIsH West AFRICAN 
COLONIES. 


By the courtesy of the author, we are enabled to publish the following admir- 
able paper, by Surgeon-Major J. J. Lamprey (Army Medical Staff), of the Sierra 
Leone Delimitation Commission. We have long advocated the construction 
of railways in Africa as one of the best means of checking the Slave-trade, and 
we are, therefore, glad to call attention to the proposals of this experienced 
officer. The author of the paper says that hitherto the policy in our 
West African Colonies appears to have been that the so-called domestic 
Slavery cannot for the present be meddled with, the consequence being 
that unwilling men and women are compelled by their captors to carry 
the produce of the country to the markets, and return with the manu- 
factured goods of Europe upon their heads. In the absence of beasts of 
burden and other animals, railways will become the means of transit, and 
the task of the domestic Slave will at least be lightened, and the sufferings 
along the road lessened. We do not refer to Slavery as existing at Freetown, 
but almost outside the very walls of that city Slaves are bought and sold 
as freely as in the markets of other notorious Slave districts. By railways 
Europeans can penetrate into the higher and healthier plateaux, away from 
the salt marshes, and the deadly mangrove swamps, and by their influence 
and the establishment of trade centres, towns will spring into existence, and 
the British flag will mark that spot as one to be avoided by the Slave-hunter. 


SuRGEON-Major Lamprey’s PaPER. 


Surgeon-Major J. J. Lamprry (Army Medical Staff), of the Sierra Leone Delimita- 
tion Commission, read a paper, the other day, on the above subject, before the African 
Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Mr. A. L. Jones occupied the 
chair, and, in introducing the lecturer, said it was exceedingly good of Dr. LAMPREY 
to come down to address them on a subject in which they were all so interested. The 
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idea was to get the Government to open up the country either by railways or water 
navigation. The West African Colonies were now paying very well, and he thought 
it was not fair to tax those people without doing something for them in return. 
Dr. LAMPREY then read his paper, in the course of which he said that, having had 
many opportunities, and again, recently, whilst with the Anglo-French Boundary 
Commission, of visiting the interior, as far as the limits of the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
he was struck with admiration at the magnificence and productiveness of this 
territory, and how much might be done by Colonists in opening up this country. As 
a field for colonisation this region has proved notoriously unhealthy for Europeans. 
But on the lofty slopes of the mountain ranges (2,000 feet to 3,000 feet above sea 
level) a limited area may be found where a northern race may find a suitable climate, 
and where the native race enjoy excellent health, and he hoped these plateaus in the 
near future would mark British residences and flourishing native towns and large 
villages. The central position of Freetown, half way between England and the Cape, 
the ready command of labour, the amazing fecundity with which nature pours forth 
her fruits in answer to human toil in the growth of coffee, cocoa, ginger, rubber, cola 
nuts, benniseed, rice, arrowroot, ground nuts, palm oil, gums, cotton cane, canewood, 
ebony, mahogany, and teak; also a long list of fruits—pineapples, guavas, bananas, 
oranges, avocado pears, custard apples, limes ; and vegetables, such as yams, sweet 
potatoes, sugar cane, etc., are produced in abundance. The exports of gold and ivory 
had rather increased than diminished recently, whilst shipments of skins, palm kernels, 
ground nuts, rice, and valuable timber, were much in demand. Forest trees were 
abundant, and many of them of great commercial value, such as teak and mahogany. 
Big game—elephants and hippopotami—were still plentiful, particularly on the upper 
waters of all the largest rivers. Much cotton was collected, and there appeared 
a great opening for its more careful cultivation, also for the cultivation of cola nuts, 
which were selling at the rate of £4 to £5 the cwt., and cost little to produce. Coffee 
grown in Liberia costs 34d. the Ib. to produce, and sells at 9d. to tod. per lb. The 
total export of Liberian coffee for the year 1892 was stated to exceed 1,800,000 lbs., 
and there was an increasing and growing demand for this variety of coffee. 
Large herds of cattle were found on the higher plateaus, and there horses, sheep, and 
goats, were also seen. As an emporium of commerce, as a coaling station, with the 
finest natural harbour on the windward and leeward coast, between the Cape Verde 
Islands and Fernando Po, Sierra Leone possesses greater natural advantages than any 
other colony ; but if compared with other portions of our tropical empire on the West 
Coast of Africa, does not appear to have gone ahead as fast as some of the more 
progressive possessions in this region. There was no civiliser like a railway, and to 
construct a light handy line of railway in a country was to double the revenue and 
to create an export and import trade in districts where at present it had been 
impossible to establish commercial undertakings. Various schemes and proposals had 
been recommended from time to time, notably one asking for aGovernment guarantee 
of 3 per cent. on the probable cost of the railway from the revenues of the colony, the 
interest of which has been variously estimated at from £5,000 to £10,000 a year. On 
the other hand, it had been suggested that the railway be constructed and worked as 
@ commercial speculation, after an agreement has been concluded with the colony by 
the grant of a concession. In either case the money would have to be raised as 
cheaply as possible, and the work commenced without much further delay. There 
Were many influential merchants, manufacturers, and native traders, interested in this 
line of light railway, who, he believed, were prepared to lend a willing co-operation in 
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the furtherance of the work, philanthropic or otherwise, particularly as it is considered 
more than probable that the undertaking will prove profitable, and a safe investment 
for their money. The materials for sleepers, if not of iron, could be cut in the forests, 
whilst stone for bridges is obtainable by quarrying at no great depth. In tropicab 
countries the metallic permanent way has been much employed, in which the sleepers, 
are of iron, and the narrow gauge system adopted, permitting of an estimated speed 
of, say, fifteen to twenty miles an hour, appeared to be the most suitable rate for such 
arailway. Light railways had been found specially useful when the nature of the 
country is mountainous, and when sharp curves and steep gradients, etc., had to be 
faced. As the line would pass through a country of great agricultural advantages, and 
cross many water highways, it would open up a vast territory now harassed by war 
and famine, and teeming with an abundance of those natural productions already 
named. As a reward, it was suggested whilst the preliminaries are being settled, and 
the concession obtained, that the constructors or contractor, or railway company who 
guaranteed to build and equip this railway, should derive some profit or benefit from 
the country thus opened up to civilisation and commerce, and for every mile of 
completed work a payment in land in alternate blocks of so many acres to the 
mile might be granted as the line proceeds. There were valuable agricultural, 
pastoral, and forest lands. The line would pass over rich alluvial plains extending in 
all directions. Furthermore, there was a vast extent of virgin land, and the whole of 
this valuable stretch of country, when traversed by the railway, must shortly become 
the home of a greatly increased agricultural population. On much of the land vast 
tracts of timber exist, which must prove of great value in the near future, and great 
interest is shown already in the development of this industry. The traffic on this 
proposed light line of railway, in this instance, would consist of timber, grain, cattle, 
and native produce, passenger traffic, mails, stores, building materials, and manu- 
factured goods from Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Liverpool. The general 
unhealthiness of the coast was left behind, and away on the higher plateaus the climate 
improves, inviting settlement. There were hills and grassy plains where already vast 
herds of cattle are located, and which, but for the internecine native wars, would be 
densely populated. The delimitation of the frontier of Sierra Leone was not definitely 
settled, although the boundaries were practically known, and now the best thing that 
could be done was to open up and develop the country. The present extent of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone had been estimated roughly at about 15,000 square miles, and 
the population at about 275,000 inhabitants, or 18 to the square mile, and the revenue 
about £90,000 a year at present. On the peninsula of Sierra Leone were represented 
the intellectual and educated classes of Western Africa, having all the privileges of an 
English community, united by strong feelings, and bound by ties of devotion and 
loyalty. This native population had been roughly estimated at 60,000 inhabitants, 
who, but for their almost insular position, would have long since distributed 
themselves over the mainland, to become excellent colonists and good traders. Their 
markets would be now open to the world, and thereby increase the revenue of the 
colony and the civilisation of the interior tribes. At Sierra Leone the Christians and 
Mohammedans had no troublesome differences of opinion, and each and all live 
harmoniously together, enjoying the same just laws and social advantages possessed by 
other colonists throughout the limits of the British Empire. The Government had 
yet to be approached on the subject of a scheme for railway extension for the West 
African Colonies. Such were the possibilities that the advocates of railway extension 
are Of opinion that these colonies should sanction the opening up of the interior 
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by light railways, as such undertakings have added to the revenues of the British 
Colonies in different parts of the world. Should it become the policy of the colony to 
encourage the extension and expansion of its trade with the interior by opening 
up the country by railways, roads, and telegraphs, he ventured to hazard the opinion 
that this could best be done by a line of light railway extension. The importance of 
a light railway, such as it is proposed to construct for Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast, had been admitted for years, and the difficulties which appear to stand in the 
way would not, he hoped, prevent its being carried out. 

The Chairman proposed, and Mr. Jonn Horr seconded, a vote of thanks to 
Dr. LAMPREY. This was carried by acclamation, and, in reply, Dr. Lamprey said that 
amongst many important towns in the interior there was Timbo, which was two days’ 
march and one day’s ride from the northern limit of the colony. 

Mr. Jones asked whether the place Herimakuna, which had been reported as 
having been occupied by the French, was not in English territory. 

Dr. LAMPREY replied that it was undoubtedly so. In reply to further questions 
he said that one of the routes proposed was through Port Loko to Falaba, the 
country being very flat, but there were alternative routes, and the only engineering 
difficulties to be overcome were some hills, which might be avoided by making 
detours. The line would go through a great agricultural country, and the natives 
would quickly gather round it for the sake of protection from the Slave-hunters, and 
the petty native wars, now of such frequent occurrence. 


FuRTHER REMARKS BY SuRGEON-Masor J. J. LAMPREY. 


“The existence of large quantities of economic products wasted in the interior, 
such as gums, oils, and palm kernels, and which suggests very forcibly an appeal for 
an improved means of transport; the valuable uncut timber, the forests of 
mahogany, and the vast quantities of rubber in some districts, should be valuable 
concessions, with the lands adjacent, to this railway undertaking ; and there is little 
doubt that a far greater impetus will be given to the timber trade and rubber industry 
than can be maintained by any other West African colony. 

“ The seaboard is the natural outlet for trade from the interior, and this may be 
extended for any distance by light railways through a great extent of rich, thickly- 
populated country, over which other European Powers claim but a ‘shadowy 
authority,’ and too vast for any modern protectorate, excepting along the narrow 
trade routes leading to the coast from the far-away interior of North-Western Africa. 
From a pecuniary standpoint, the construction of light and cheap lines of railway are 
more likely to be remunerative than otherwise, and those colonies which assist in 
the furtherance of railway expansion add to their revenues considerably. 

“The native-born gentleman looks upon every form of manual labour as 
derogatory, and this aversion to hard work is perhaps, after all, not peculiar to the 
negro race, as many so frequently pretend. In the interior the physical condition of 
the native improves, and many of them are a fine, hardy race, and suffer little from 
the diseases so frequently met with on the lower levels, and in the mangrove regions 
along the sea coast, and it is not until they have suffered from these peculiar climatic 
influences do they become lazy and indolent, and unwilling to accept even a fair rate 
of remuneration for a good day’s work. The question of labour and of transport is 
therefore of vital importance in the opening up of colonies and the furtherance of 
commerce. At present the only means of transport is the primitive method of 
carrying everything on the heads of human creatures, and however the people of the 
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far interior may desire to possess themselves of the goods of European manu. 
facturers, they fear to risk the dangers on the road, and find no willing hands or 
volunteers to carry the products of the country to the markets for exchange and 
barter. Hence it is Slaves are the beasts of burden, and unwillingly whipped into 
compliance with their captors’ wishes. 

“There are few serious engineering difficulties in the laying of light railways, 
such as are suggested by the writer, and if they were directed in such a direction or 
directions as would tap the rich rubber forests and oil forests, not to mention the 
alluvial gold fields of this region, the undertaking is likely to become profitable almost 
from the commencement of this ambitious undertaking. 

“The present means of communication are certainly limited in a colony which 
has been established since 1821. There are no railways or internal telegraphs. 
Horses do not thrive; mules, asses, oxen, and camels sicken and die on the coast, 
and there is little wheel traffic, and few roads fit for it. Internal communication is 
mainly kept up by the network of rivers and lagoons, and by native transport of 
Slave labour, excepting at Freetown, where every man is paid for his labour, and 
Slavery does not exist within the very narrow limits of the little peninsula of Sierra 
Leone. 

“ J, J. LAMPREY, Surgeon-Major Army Medical Staff, 
“ (Home District).” 





Zanzibar. 
FoREIGN OrFicE, April 20th, 1893. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 8th of February,” relative to 
the reported death of Arabs taken from a captured Slave dhow, I am directed 
by the Eart or RosEBery to state that a despatch on the subject has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Acting Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar, 
to whom your communication was referred. 

Mr. Ropp states that, after enquiry as to the circumstances referred to 
by you, he finds that in August last nine Arabs were taken from a dhow by 
H.M.S. Blanche, but they were all shipped as prisoners to Arabia, and, so far 
as is known at Zanzibar, none of them died. 

Your Society may, it is thought, have probably been misled by an exaggerated 
and inaccurate account, which appeared in the Cape Zimes, of another batch of 
prisoners, taken from a dhow, by H.M.S. Phzlomel, in April of last year, two 
of whom, viz., the captain, MoHAMMED BIN SALIM, and Masap BIN SALIM, 
died in prison, while a third died after liberation. The rest were deported to 
the Hedjag. 

As regards the prison accommodation at Zanzibar, its condition has long 
been known to be unsatisfactory, and it has been the subject of frequent 
remonstrances on the part of the British Agency. The late Sultan had 
undertaken to put the fort in good repair and thorough sanitation. Since 
the accession of the present Sultan, however, it has been decided to abolish 
the old fort, and to establish a new prison upon a small neighbouring island. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) P. W. CURRIE. 


* Vide Anti-Slavery Reporter, Jan. & Feb., 1893. Page 23. 
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Capture of Slave Dhows at Zanzibar. 


A StavE dhow was captured by H.M.S. Blanche early on the morning of 
March 11. At I a.m. that day one of the Blanche’s boats sighted a Muscat dhow 
just outside the English Pass, and the first order to lower sail not being obeyed, 
threatened to fire, when the crew jumped overboard and swam for the shore. Upon 
boarding the dhow the officer in charge of the boat found there were eight Slaves 
and a large quantity of dates and other provisions on board. Six of the Slaves had 
been kidnapped in Zanzibar, while two had been sold by their master ; the destination 
of the dhow was Muscat. These Slaves were brought before Mr. Dz SAUSMAREZ 
in the Consular Court on Saturday, when the dhow was condemned and the Slaves 
set at liberty. Three of these boys were received by the Universities’ Mission. 





The Zanzibar Gazette of April 5th, reports that on the previous Sunday afternoon, 
as the Philomel was on her way to Zanzibar from Kismayu, whilst in the Pemba 
Channel, she sighted a dhow of considerable size, which they decided to board in 
search of Slaves; the search proved effective, six Slaves being discovered. The 
owner and crew were all Northern Arabs, and kidnapped the Slaves in Pemba; the 
dhow appeared to be cruising about to fill up with Slaves, Muscat being its probable 
destination, though the captain intended crossing to Wasein from Pemba. The 
case came into the British Consular Court before Judge CRACKNALL, on Monday, when 
the dhow was condemned, and the Slaves liberated. In accordance with the usual 
practice in these instances the dhow was beached yesterday, and after being cut into 
several pieces will be sold by public auction. This is a good prize for the Philomel, 
as the dhow measured 99°7316 tons. 





(THROUGH REUTER’S AGENCY.) 


ZANZIBAR, April 10, 1893. 
A large dhow, sailing under French colours, has been stopped while leaving 
Zanzibar by a boat from the British cruiser Philomel in charge of an officer, and 
detained while a French Consular Official was sent for. The latter, on going aboard, 
found sixty children who had been kidnapped in Zanzibar by Arabs, under French 
protection, from the Red Sea. Several small captures of such kidnappers of Slaves 
have also been made recently in Zanzibar by the officials of the Zanzibar Government, 
showing that the vigilance of the British officials in the suppression of the Slave-trade 
is being supported by the loyal co-operation of the Sultan. 
Great distress is caused here every year by the kidnapping of children, both 
Slave and free, by Suri Arabs, who, it is alleged, in conveying their captures from 
the island, evade the vigilance of the British warships by sailing under the French flag. 





“England has spent indirectly a large sum of money in trying to check the Slave- 
trade in the Red Sea. In spite of all precautions that are taken, however, the wily 
Arabs seem still able to ply their nefarious traffic. There is, of course, something 
wrong when that traffic can be carried on under the French flag, as was the case with 
the dhow and sixty kidnapped children which has been stopped while leaving Zanzibar 
by the boat of a British cruiser. But what people in this country will want to know 
is, how the vessel came to be allowed to leave Zanzibar at all with such a cargo? 
What is the use of keeping men-of-war cruising about in the open on the outlook for 
Slavers, if the owners of these craft are allowed to ship their ‘ebony’ in a port which, 
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if not under the English Government, is at least under the government of English- 
men. With what may be done at many places on the Red Sea littoral it is, of course, 
impossible to interfere ; but it seems strange that chains and Slavery should still be 
found on board vessels setting sail from the gateway of Central Africa.” — Westminster 
Gazette. 








Slaves in British Cast Africa, 


Writinc to a friend in London, a Free Methodist Church Missionary at Ganjoni says, 
under date of February 14th: “ About six months ago a young married Slave named 
TASAMINE escaped from her master, at Mombasa, and fled to this village, where she 
has been settled with her husband. She attended the mission services and became 
converted. The other day a Swahili, accompanied by two of the ‘askaris,’ or 
military police of the Imperial British East Africa Company, pounced down upon her 
home, dragged her outside, and marched her off on the road to Mombasa. Her master 
had discovered her whereabouts, and sent this Swahili to drag her back to his harem, 
Some of the villagers came running to the mission-house with the news, and a few 
minutes later I was running along the Mombasa road with a train of armed natives in 
pursuit of the Slaving party. After an hour’s running we caught up tothem. At my 
orders the soldiers turned ‘right about face,’ and escorted the Swahili and Slave back 
to the village. I wrote a letter explaining my action, and sent this off instead of the 
poor Slave, to Mr. JENNER, the judge at Mombasa. I was summoned, but the 
summons was withdrawn upon my interviewing the chief representative of the 
company, Mr. Picorr. But still the Slave had to be returned. I negotiated with her 
master in Mr. JENNER’s Court, and after much parley secured her for £11 6s. 4d. 
(80 dols.), and she returned to Ganjoni, where she now lives—a free woman.” 

The missionary having paid the ransom money, the members of the Bruce Road 
Free Methodist Church, Bromley, London, E.—of which church the missionary was a 
member—are making an endeavour to refund the money. But they cannot understand 
the action of the officials of the Imperial British East Africa Company in the matter. 
—Daily Chronicle, April 11th, 1893. 

(See also PARLIAMENTARY.) 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


THE case of the Slave at Ganjoni, who would have been restored to her master 
by the police of the British East Africa Company but for the action of Mr. R. M. 
ORMEROD, a Free Methodist missionary, is not to be allowed to drop. The par- 
ticulars published in our columns the other day have been duly noted by the 
Government, and while the East Africa Company are inquiring into the action of 
their officials, the Foreign Office will want to know on what grounds an English 
magistrate at Mombasa allowed the purchase of a Slave to be carried out in his 
court. The view taken by the Member of Parliament who will see the matter 
through is that the action of the Company was not according to either their charter 
rights or the common law of the empire. The fugitive Slave laws are clear on the 
point that in the event of any Slave claiming protection under the English flag in 
British territory, it is contrary to law for the man or woman to be handed back to 
Slavery. What, then, of the English magistrate who allows his court to be trans- 
formed into a house of sale for Slaves? When the present investigation is concluded 
the Bromley Social League—with which Mr. Ormerod was connected—will call 
a public meeting on the subject, at which several M.P.’s will be invited to attend. 
—Daily Chronicle, 27th April. 
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Nosopy will be surprised to learn that a rigid inquiry is being made intotheallegation 
that an English magistrate at Mombasa permitted the purchase of Slaves to be carried 
out in his court. It is said that the intervention of Mr. ORMEROoD, a missionary, 
prevented the restoration of the Slave, a woman, who had escaped from her master, 
by the police of the East Africa Company, who apparently make it their business to 
recognise Slavery as a “domestic institution.” According to our law, a Slave who 
claims the protection of the British flag cannot be surrendered to the Slave-owner, 
and there would seem to bea conflict between this rule and the customs which the 
British East Africa Company have been obliged to sanction. It may be pleaded that, 
having no power to extirpate the “ domestic institution,” the officials of the Company 
cannot help taking it as they find it, especially as they have to make arrangements 
with the masters for the employment of Slave labour. The Company do not own 
Slaves, but they are forced to engage them as carriers, and the money paid in wages 
passes into the pockets of the Slave-owners. This system being established, it is 
manifestly awkward for a fugitive Slave-woman to claim to be set at liberty because 
she has sought shelter under the British flag. But awkward or not, this is not a point 
on which English magistrates or the Foreign Office can afford to make light of public 
opinion at home. We have nothing to do with the operations of the British East 
Africa Company. If they cannot carry on their business without conniving at the 
Slave-trade, we are not bound toconsider their business more important than the 
good name of England. It is absurd to talk about our mission to extinguish Slavery 
in Africa if we take it for granted that trade must be carried on with the assistance of 
the “ domestic institution” which we are professing a desire to uproot. The East 
Africa Company are said to be dissatisfied with the conduct of their officials in this 
matter, and the Foreign Office has reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
magistrate, supposing the story to be accurate. But mere dissatisfaction is not 
sufficient, and the public has a right to know exactly how the “ domestic institution ” 
is to be regarded by commercial enterprise in Africa.—City Leader. (Alsoin Sussex News). 








Correspondence. 
CRUEL TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN BrITISH TERRITORY. 
Cairo, March 19th, 1893. 


Dear Mr. ALLEN,—On my return home last night I looked up the article 
I referred to about Slavery under British protection in some parts of Africa. 
It is to the effect that a black race, called ‘“ Angoni,’’ under the direct 
protection of Great Britain, to the west and north-west of the Shiré river, 
keep in vile Slavery a handsome, intelligent, and well-featured race. When 
one attempts to escape he is speared to death, and if he escapes all the 
relatives, friends, and companions of the escaped Slave have to submit to the 
poison ordeal. The poison, ‘‘ Mivaboi,” is often inthis way administered to 
over fifty persons at once, after which they either vomit the poison or die. 
If they die they are judged guilty and their bodies are mutilated and cast 
away. The attempts to escape are very rare, owing to the severity of the 
punishment. I should think this would touch a tender spot in your heart, 
and no doubt you will do what you can to get the home Government to move 
in the matter, as the British Commissioner is represented as being without 
the means to stamp out or even control the evil. Wishing you a pleasant 
journey, 

I am, yours sincerely, 


Jo C. H. Aten, Esq. J. A. S. Grant (BEy), 
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Mr. 3. H. Pease, WM.P., on Uganda. 


AT a meeting of the Tyneside Liberal Association, on the 15th April, Mr, 
JoszpH ALBERT Pease, M.P., in addressing his constituents, gave his reasons 
for supporting the Uganda Vote, as follows :— 


During the last three months several matters of importance had come before the 
House. There were two or three matters of a somewhat contentious character, 
even looked at from the point of view of the Liberal party alone. There was the 
question of Uganda, which first came up as an amendment to the Address in February, 
He thoroughly supported the attitude adopted by the Government, and opposed the 
attitude which had been adopted by Mr. LaBoucHERE and Mr. Storey. (Hear, hear.) 
His ground for supporting the Government in having sent out Sir GERALD Porta as 
a Commissioner to inquire was justified by the knowledge they possessed at present on 
matters relating to Uganda. (Hear, hear.) To his mind it was perfectly clear that 
Slavery had existed in Uganda in the past. Slavery was becoming a diminishing 
quantity, owing to the influence and opinions of Europe. In the centre of Africa the 
Congo State was preventing the Slave-trade. The Germans were endeavouring to 
reduce the amount of Slavery, and he believed that if we left Uganda without making 
any provision the Slave-trade in that district, which is, whether we like it or not, in our 
sphere of influence, would be encouraged. Therefore he thought it was right, on 
that ground alone, to send a Commissioner to report as to what provision should be 
made, even if we propose to evacuate Uganda, so as to prevent the Slave-trade being 
encouraged there. (Applause.) Again, there were a large number of Protestant 
missionaries in that country. It might be said that they took their lives in their 
hands when they went into that country. So they did ; but what happened was that 
when a trading company went into the centre of Africa they secured a charter from 
the British Government. The Protestant missionaries and the Protestant population 
in Uganda thought they were safe under the forces of that trading company who were 
possessed of a British charter, and they took no precaution of arming themselves in 
the event of any difficulties occurring with the Roman Catholic population. Mean- 
while, however, the Roman Catholic population had armed themselves, and in the 
event of our suddenly receding out of Uganda there was every probability that there 
might be a rising of Roman Catholics, and of the Protestants being murdered, 
Thirdly, he thought we were right in sending a Commissioner because we are in 
ignorance as to whether that district may be valuable to us in the future or not. The 
preponderating evidence, in his opinion, pointed to the fact that it was a peculiarly 
fertile soil, an excellent climate, and might be of value to us. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not believe there was much chance of it becoming immediately valuable, but in the 
event of a railway being made from Uganda to the coast he had no doubt that Slavery 
would practically be abolished in the whole of the district, and that .it might be 
opened out and made valuable for trading purposes with this country. However, 
these were questions which they had not got sufficient evidence upon, and he thought 
the Government were perfectly justified in sending out a Commissioner. 








THE SLAVERY PRIZE. 


Ir is reported from Paris that a Belgian Senator, named M. Descamps, has won the 
international prize of 10,000 francs for the best treatise on African Slavery. 
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“Occasional Paper for Wyassaland.” 
WE have been favoured with the first number of this paper, dated February, 
1893, which, it is interesting to note, is printed at the Universities’ Mission 
Press, Likoma, Lake Nyassa. 

It is also very interesting to find that the printing is done by native boys 
who have been educated at the mission schools, many of whom, we believe, 
are freed Slaves. We congratulate the mission upon this fruit of its long- 
continued labours in Central Africa. Besides an editorial introduction, this 
paper contains notes on Zhe Rainfall ; Palygamy—Who Suffer ?; House- 
building ; Facts as to the Sale of Children ; and Occastonal Notes. 

The Polygamy article deals with this difficult subject in a plain, straight- 
forward manner, and very properly states that it is the poor women who 
suffer. The writer says that his object 


“in bringing forward the subject is to draw attention to the hopeless case, considered 
from the point of view of morals, of the poor women who are the wives of our East 
African polygamist, such as we know him living in our midst.” 


One terrible fact established by the writer is that if the husband, rightly 
or wrongly, has the slightest suspicion of his spouse, he compels her to drink 
Pandz, from which, guilty or not guilty, she is pretty certain to die. 

The article on the sale of children by their parents refers mostly to the 
terrible scenes which have taken place during the famines which so often 
desolate Africa. 

Another question dealt with is that of restoring freed Slaves to their own 
people, as, without such restoration, the freed man scarcely considers himself 
free. The difficulty we see here is that where these Slave children have been 
taken from Arabs, the home from which they came, and their fathers, have 
probably been destroyed in the raid by which they were obtained, whilst the 
mother had most likely been sent to the coast as a Slave. 

We wish all success to this valuable paper, and shall be very glad to 
receive copies of future numbers. 

If natives can be educated to print and read English there is some hope 
for the future of Africa. 








(Morocco. 


Mr. Henry Gurney, Member of the Committee of the BriTISsH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, has just returned from a visit to Morocco, where he 
travelled as far as Alcazar. He found the country in an unsettled state, 
owing to the constant outbreaks amongst the tribes, and the devastating wars 
that follow these outbreaks. Some natives did not hesitate to express their 
wish that the Christians would occupy and govern the country, as there is 
now so much oppression and suffering. Some also are willing that steps 
should be taken to stop the Slave-trade, saying that adult Slaves ought to 
be freed, but that children must be cared for till they are older. The action 
taken by the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY is now pretty well recognised, and the 
Secretary is spoken of as “THe CAPTAIN OF THE SONS OF FREEDOM,” this 
being the name given him last year by the Governor of Morocco city—BEN 
Daocop—who visited London, and had a long talk with Mr. ALLEN about the 
Slave-trade, which is now more active than ever in Morocco. 
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“The West Fndian Journal and Civil Rights Guardian,” 


PUBLISHED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE WesT INDIAN UNION. 
Mr. R. B. Anperson, F.R.C.S., who has been for some time in England 
on a mission on behalf of British subjects in the West Indies, has 
forwarded us the January and February number of the above journal. From 
the first page we reprint the 
“Qpyects OF THE West INDIAN UNION.” 

(2). To investigate cases of infringement of the civil rights of members 
which are of general or public interest, and also, at the discretion of the 
Union, any other cases which affect the civil and public rights of members 
indirectly. 

(4). In cases which, upon investigation, are found suitable, to afford 
such lawful aid as may be in the power of the Union, and as may to the 
Union appear proper, and to take such steps, and institute such proceedings 
as may be deemed advisable. 

(c). To use all proper political means to secure and enlarge the civil 
rights of British subjects in the West Indies, and to foster the development 
of free institutions in these colonies where desired. 

(@). To promote a community of feeling among the people of the 
West Indies, and to advance their common interests in all possible ways. 

It is the purpose of this journal to further the attainment of the above objects by 
giving publicity to cases where civil rights are infringed ; by advocating reforms that 
shall secure the civil rights andenlarge the political privileges of British subjects through- 
out the West Indies; by discussing all subjects specially affecting the common 
welfare of the West Indies, and by directing attention to their undeveloped capabilities ; 
and by the insertion of any other matter that might be found to contribute to its 
popularity and usefulness. 

It is desired that the journal should be a West Indian organ for the expression 
of opinion, and for the exchange of thought and conveyance of news and information 
among these scattered colonies on all topics of intercolonial interest, and it is hoped 
it may also be a means of, in some degree, bringing the West Indies more to the 
notice of the British public. 

Want of space and time prevent us from entering into the many inter- 
esting subjects treated in this West Indian journal, many of which would 
no doubt claim the sympathy of the ANTI-SLavery Soctety, though some 
appear to be of too political a nature to come under the following extract 
from the ANTI-SLAveERY Society’s Constitution, drawn up in 1839 :— 

“Clause il. That the objects of this Society be the Universal extinction 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade, and the Protection of the Rights and Interests 


of the Enfranchised Population in the British Possessions, and of all persons 
captured as Slaves.” 


This clause contains the authority under which the Society has acted 
when taking up various cases affecting the rights and interests of the 
enfranchised populations of the British possessions. 

Anyone desiring can obtain further information respecting this move- 
ment on application to Mr. R. B. ANpERsoN, F.R.C.S., 2, Mecklenburg 
Street, London, W.C., the representative in England of the West Indian 
Union. 
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Uganda. 


CapTAIN WILLIAMS, writing to the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
under date Kampalla, December 9th, 1892, thus reviews the proposal to 
evacuate the country on 31st March :— 

“The chiefs have had impressed on them the necessity of stopping their constant 
internecine wars, and while the policy has been for Usoga to remain under Uganda, 
as in former times, the Waganda have been prevented from extorting unauthorised 
taxes and indiscriminately robbing the inhabitants. The taxes due from each chief 
have been for the present assessed at a very low rate.” 

Kavirondo has been placed under Mr. Grant’s command. No garrison is 
required there, merely a trading post. As regards Toru, Captain WILLIaMs is dis- 
appointed, but hopes for improvement. Mr. STOKES is now either there or at 
KaviLui's, and will pay 10 per cent. on all the ivory he gets in return for the 
protection afforded by the company. Of Emin Pasua, Captain WILLrIams has received 
no further news, and believes him to be dead. Prospects are good as regards Umyoro, 
which is reported full of ivory. Captain Wirtiams has little doubt that he will 
eventually conclude a satisfactory arrangement with KaBBA REGA :— 

“T shall, of course, considering the precarious state of our present tenure of this 
country, be particularly careful not to commit either the company or the Government 
in case Of a treaty with him. What he wants now is peace, and I think he is prepared 
to pay for it. 

“As regards Uganda itself the Protestant party has behaved loyally and well. 
The country is quiet, and everywhere progress is evident. So far the Catholics have 
loyally kept to the terms of the treaty with them. In cases of dispute with the 
Baziba and the chief of Koki, my decisions have invariably been accepted without 
any trouble ; but I am of opinion that possibly it may be advisable to make some 
concessions to them with a view of doing away with their present isolation, and I 
intend to ask Captain MacponaLp and Herr Wo rr, at the close of their investigation, 
if they have any proposals to make, and, if such appeared to me right and feasible, to 
at once carry them out. I am informed that the Catholics are buying guns in large 
numbers in German territory, not necessarily to fight against us, but as a protection 
to themselves in the troublous times they think are coming, for they know perfectly 
well that at present our rule is precarious. There is a source of danger in the future. 
Ihave pretty well stopped the trade in guns and powder in the Protestant part, so 
that the Catholics are increasing their strength as regards the other parties. 
Immediate and radical measures should be adopted by the Powers concerned to 
prevent the sale of guns and ammunition, except under the most stringent regulations. 
The Mohammedan party has required more of my attention than the other two. The 
chiefs are, perhaps, more intelligent and a better class than either of the two Christian 
parties, but they have many lawless people among them who are very difficult to 
control. At one time there was a good deal of robbery near Mengo ; I caught several. 
MWANGA executed one ; others were flogged and imprisoned in Kampalla, several 
Protestants being caught.” 

With regard to evacuation, Captain WiLLIAMs begins by saying that no middle 
course is open :— 

“No such arrangement as suggested in one of the letters received by me—viz., 
that MwanGa should be subsidised, and that an English Resident should be left here 
Without a force to manage the country with the help of an Agent of the SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR—is possible. MwanGa has no power, and would go away with us if we 
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left. The influence of the Sultan would be like that of the English Resident, 
absolutely ni/. The question remains, Is a temporary abandonment possible? To 
this I reply, No. The cost of reoccupying this country a second time would be 
enormous, with every man’s hand against you from Usoga up. It is difficult to 
foresee exactly what would happen on our leaving ; one thing is quite certain, that 
fighting would commence at once, and complete anarchy would reign. If the 
Soudanese were abandoned, as my orders direct, the result would be still more 
deplorable. They are well armed, and would probably join with the Mohammedans, 
and establish a Mohammedan kingdom, bitterly hostile to us English. Slave-trade 
would be rampant, and the whole country destroyed. The effect would not only be 
felt in our territory. The Germans would have to retire from Bukoba, Mwanga, and 
Tabora, and the prestige of the European would be gone, never to return.” 








Slaves kidnapped in Zanzibar ! 


As we go to press we have heard from a private source some particulars 
of the capture of Slaves made in Zanzibar harbour by H.M.S. Philomel, 
on April 9th, a short telegraphic notice of which appears on page 93. 
Owing to the vessel flying a French flag, and the circumstances of her 
sailing appearing to be suspicious, application was made to the French 
Consulate, where ready assistance was obtained. On searching the vessel, 
which was destined for the Persian Gulf, and owned by Arabs residing there, 
a hatchway was opened, covering a small concealed chamber not many 
feet square. On doing this, a number of boys and girls, estimated at about 
fifty, immediately stretched out their hands and arms, and pleaded piteously 
for water, food, and air, as there was practically no ventilation. Presumably 
this close confinement was only intended to last till the ship was well out 
at sea ; but even then, had the dhow not been captured, a large number must 
have succumbed to their terrible privation. 

Although it is very satisfactory to find that in this case the provisions of 
the Brussels Act have been loyally maintained by France, it is well to call 
attention to the fact that some of the highest authorities still maintain that, 
where one Slave is captured and set free, at least twenty are smuggled 
through. As 200 Slaves have been captured in one month, it is easy to cal- 
culate that something like 4,000 have been carried away captive from Zanzibar 
and neighbouring ports—or an aggregate of from 40,000 to 50,000 a year. If to 
this is added the number killed in procuring the Slaves, the sum total becomes 
incredibly large. In making this estimate we are not speaking at random, 
but from information received from authorities that cannot be questioned. 

It may well be asked what are the British authorities at Zanzibar doing 
to allow this state of things, and when is the British Government going to 
carry out the suggestion made by Sir Joun Kirk, in 1884, and urged by the 
BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY upon every Foreign Secretary 
for the abolition of the legal status of Slavery. 

Nothing short of this can possibly stop these scandalous kidnappings, 
which are carried on in an island under the protection of the British flag. 
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Corresponding Members. 
Tue following were elected Corresponding Members of the BriTIsH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society at the Meeting held on April 7th, 1893 :— 


His Grace Monseigneur BrincatT, Bishop of Adrumetum, Coadjutor to the 
late Cardinal Lavicerig, and director-general of the anti-Slavery movement 
in Paris. 

Mr. W. K. Witson, Correspondent of Zhe Times, Cairo. 

Professor E. NAvILLE, of Geneva, Member of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Switzerland, and of the Egyptian Exploration Society. 


Pére OHRWALDER, Cairo, late Missionary in the Soudan, where he was 
held captive for ten years by the Maup1. 


Mew Members of Committee. 


THE following gentlemen have joined the Committee of the BririsH AND 
ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY :— 


JosepH A. PEasE, Esq., M.P.; CepHas Butter, Esq. (Birmingham), and 
J. H. Lioyp, Esq. (Birmingham). 


Life Member. 


THE Rev. J. J. Twist has forwarded a donation of Five Pounds to the ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, constituting Life Membership, in accordance with promise 
lately made to the Secretary whilst travelling in Egypt. 








German Last Hfrica. 


Major von WIsSMANN, in a letter to the German Colonial Gazette, writes :— 


“The Slave traffic from Delp Bay to Amalia Bay on our coast, and thence to 
Lindi, Mikindani, and Kilva, is hardly less considerable than that vd Ujiji. The 
devastations and raids of the Arabs, and those who work for them, are so extensive 
that the English are bringing two gunboats to Lake Nyassa. The points where the 
Slaves are landed, however, lie on our portion of the Nyassa shores, and the steamer 
Wissmann will therefore find employment in keeping with her original purpose. 
Judging by reports from our Hinterland and caravan roads, which are, unfortunately, 
melancholy without exception, I am of opinion that an enterprise on Lake Tanganyika 
would have no solid basis, whereas a station at the north-east end of Lake Nyassa 
seems most suitable as a base of operations against the Wahehes, whose territory is 
only a few days’ march distant. It also offers great advantages for the re-opening of 
the connection with Lake Tanganyika, provided that an adequate force be kept on 
Lake Nyassa. The Bemba, Amalia, and Rinuvira Bays are the only places suitable 
for a station on that lake. The last mentioned would be best adapted for the purpose, 
since it is farthest north, and nearest to the two German mission stations, unless, as I 
fear, it is too shallow for the steamer.” 
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Anti-Slavery Lectures. 


Tue following is a list of lectures lately given by Mr. FREDERICK C. Banks, the 
Financial and Travelling Agent and Lecturer of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY :— 


“February 2nd. Baptist Chapel, Lewisham Road, London, S.E. 

“February 8th. Wesleyan Chapel, Munster Park, Fulham, London, S.W. 
February 9th. Congregational Chapel, Cambridge Heath, London, N.E. 
February 16th. Baptist Chapel, Bromley Road, Lee, London, S.E. 


“February 21st. Public Rooms, St. Neots, under the auspices of the Pastor and 
* Deacons of New Street Baptist Chapel. 


March 2nd. Baptist Chapel, Church Street, Edgware Road, London. (Second 
visit.) 
March 6th. Vale Royal Wesleyan Chapel, Tunbridge Wells. 
March 17th. Primitive Methodist Chapel, Lavender Hill, London, S.E. 
March 23rd. Primitive Methodist Tabernacle, Stepney Green, London, E. 
*March 30th. Unitarian School Room, Highgate Hill, London, N. 


* April 7th. Girls’ High School, Sutton, Surrey, by kind permission of the 
Council. 
April 12th. Presbyterian Church of England (Christ Church), East Dulwich, 
London, S.E. 
April 16th. Unitarian Church, Upper Street, Islington, London, N. 
* April 18th. Parish Room of St. Mary’s (Church of England), Stamford Brook, - 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 
* April 2oth. Friends’ Meeting House, Hanover Street, Peckham, London, S.E. 
April 24th. Four short Lectures and Exhibition of Yokes and Fetters to the 
Girls and Boys of St. Peter’s Day Schools, Greenwich. 
*April 24th, St. Peter’s Hall, Greenwich. ‘This lecture, and the four others on 


the same day, referred to above, were by permission of the 
Vicar of St. Peter's, 


The lectures distinguished by an asterisk were illustrated by views of Slavery 
and the Slave-trade, shown by a powerful lime-light lantern, and experience so far 
induces the belief that this form of lecture on the African Slave-trade of the present 
day is likely to be exceedingly popular as it becomes better known. 

Mr. Banks's lectures, without the aid of lantern slides, are necessarily very 
similar to those referred to in former issues of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. With slides 
the lecture covers nearly every phase of Slave life, and of the Slave-trade in Africa, 
by land and sea. 

Mr. Banks begins his illustrated lecture with a lantern view of the Society's 
well-known device of a Slave in chains, kneeling and imploring aid to escape from 
his terrible bondage, on the ground of human brotherhood. An enlarged and well- 
defined map of Africa, marked and coloured to show the enormous areas over which 
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Slave-raiding is carried on, and the routes along which the captives are taken, on foot 
or in dhows, to the various Slave-markets, is fully described, and always commands 
the close attention of the audience. Reference having been made to the prevalence 
of the Slave-trade in Morocco at the present day, the opposite corner of Africa, 
Egypt, is pointed to as affording proof of what can be done by peaceful efforts to 
stop the Slave-trade, and to bring about the natural death of domestic Slavery. A 
photographic view of the ten female Slaves smuggled into Cairo, in 1890, in defiance 
of the present law against the Slave-trade, and a similar scene of Mrs. CREWE 
surrounded by freed female Slaves in the grounds of the Cairo Home, arouses the 
deepest sympathies of the audience, and loud cheers generally follow the statement 
that the SULTAN oF TuRKEY has caused similar homes to be set apart in his dominions 
for the care and training of freed Slave boys and girls and women. A portrait of 
Trppoo TIs is shown as a fair type of the Arab Slave-raider and Slave-dealer of the 
present day, and about ten other scenes illustrate most effectively and memorably all 
the horrors of Slave-hunting and Slave-raiding, together with the various methods of 
captivity—wooden yokes, iron chains, liana cords, etc., etc. The horrors of the march 
to the coast, the enormous sacrifice of human life, the murders and cruelties practised 
on young and old, and on mere babies, by the Arabs and their relentless and blood- 
thirsty followers, the half-caste negroes, are fully described and forcibly illustrated, 
the whole forming, as the presidents of the meetings have frequently admitted, an 
ineffaceable idea of what is going on in Africa day by day, and the great need of 
liberal support for the BririsH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in its crusade 
against this horrible traffic in human flesh. The scenes go on to illustrate the Slave- 
markets in Africa, the dealers in black and white ivory, and then the spectator has 
vivid illustrations of Slave life, men and women and children, chained or roped by 
ankles or by the neck, pursuing their daily avocations under the constant supervision 
of their cruel taskmasters. The lecturer proceeds to show how negligent or rebellious 
Slaves are punished by various cruel appliances, and he urges Christian women to 
remember that the cloves used by them in their culinary work are, without doubt, 
chiefly cultivated in the island of Pemba, where, on an average, from 6,000 to 8,000 
Slaves are constantly occupied in the clove plantations ; and, seeing that about ten 
lives are sacrificed in the efforts to get one able-bodied Slave into Pemba, it followed 
that from 60,000 to 80,000 helpless negroes perished in the attempt to supply the 
plantations of Pemba with Slave labour. A fine view of Mombasa affords scope for 
supporting the views of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society as to the policy of constructing, 
with all despatch, a railway from that port to Lake Victoria Nyanza; whilst another 
scene, forcibly depicting the labour and costliness of human porterage as compared 
with the untiring energy of the iron horse, always enlists the warmest sympathy of 
the people in favour of facilitating the great commercial enterprises of Europeans in 
Africa by means of this and other railroads. Views illustrative of Slave life and Slave 
traffic by sea, appropriately conclude with a view of Zanzibar and references to the 
efforts of the BririsH AND ForeiGN AntI-SLavery Society to strike at the Slave- 
trade by bringing to pass here, and in all Slave-dealing countries, the abolition of the 
Legal Status of Slavery, with the object of effectively and rapidly crippling the Slave- 
trade, invariably enlists the warmest approval of the people; and the lecturer is led 
to feel that, of all methods of arousing the sympathies of the British public, these 
illustrated lectures are the most effective, as the hearts of young and old alike are 
reached and deeply touched by appeals, not only to the ears but to the eyes also, in a 
manner that will never be forgotten. 
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Cairo home for Freed Women Slaves. 


REPORT For 1892, 


By THE PRESIDENT, LorD CROMER. 


: Cairo, March i2th, 1893. 

Sir,—I beg to forward the Annual Statement of the work of this 
institution, and of the accounts for the year 1892, from which it will be 
seen that the balance in the hands of the Treasurer stood at £341 18s. 11d. 
on January Ist, and at £164 9s. on December 31st. In other words, the 
expenditure exceeded the revenue by £177 9s. 11d. The Committee are of 
opinion that, with this balance in hand, they are justified in renewing the 
rent of the house, which is at present occupied, for another year. But, 
inasmuch as the annual grant of the Egyptian Government, which amounts 
to £227 13s. 11d. is insufficient to cover the annual expenditure, it is clear 
that the institution will have to be closed before long, unless this grant can 
be supplemented by private subscriptions. The number of Slaves in Egypt 
has been steadily diminishing during the last few years. The natural 
consequence is that the number of those who come to the Home has also 
diminished—ninety-two Slaves passed through the Home last year, the 
majority of whom have been provided with suitable homes amongst respect- 
able families in Cairo. I hope and believe that in course of time the 
necessity for an institution of this sort will cease to exist. On the other 
hand, I should view its premature abolition with great regret. It has done 
good work in the past, and I do not think that the moment has yet come 
when the institution could be closed without doing harm to the Anti-Slavery 
cause. Under these circumstances, I venture to hope that those who are 
interested in the subject will come forward and assist in the maintenance of 
the Home, by forwarding donations to the ANnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, as in 
former years, or by paying them into the Bank of Egypt, Cairo, “to the 
credit of Major WinGATE, Treasurer of the Freed Women Slaves’ Homes.” 


remo, ays + emer en 


rs pi te tO 
Pe eo 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) CROMER. 


Jo C. H. ALLEN, Esq., Secretary to the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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$ntroduction of Arms into Central Htrica. 


THE Indépendance Belge states that the Belgian Anti-Slavery Society has written to 
the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, declaring that the Arab Slave-hunters are at 
present better provided than they ever were with arms and ammunition, imported 
into the interior of Africa by way of the East Coast, in flagrant violation of the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference, and urging the Minister to take diplomatic 
action with a view to putting a stop to this. The Jnudépendance, commenting on this 
letter, asserts that Great Britain and Germany are the Powers referred to. Mr. 
STANLEY, on the other hand, writing to Zhe Times, with reference to the recent 
fighting on the Upper Congo, between the forces of the Congo States and those of the 
Slave-traders, led by Tippoo T1B’s son SEFu, quotes the article of the General Act 
forbidding the importation of arms and ammunition, and asks how the Arabs could 
have obtained the ammunition with which the reports of the fighting describe them 
as copiously supplied :— 

“There are only three Governments which could legitimately be suspected of 
permitting supplies of this nature to pass through their territories, because the 
ammunition could not have reached the Congo State except through regions owned 
by Great Britain, Germany, or Portugal, either British Nyassaland, German East 
Africa, Portuguese Mozambique in East Africa, or Portuguese Angola in West Africa. 
Ivory is becoming every year a dearer commodity of commerce. When obtained, 
however, it swells revenue, and is easily barterable for arms of precision and 
their ammunition. Among the 600 stand of fire-arms were many breech-loading rifles, 
and it ought not to be difficult to discover the port they came from. The lake regions 
of Africa must, in the natural course of events, become, in a few years, the meeting- 
place of civilised nations, and, if all goes well, we may live to hear of British, German, 
and Belgian civil and military officers exchanging courteous amenities in those distant 
places ; but if it be proved by the information, which we may naturally expect 
shortly, that one of the Powers has been deliberately conniving at the infringement 
of the Brussels General Act, and allowing the prohibited fire-arms and their ammuni- 
tion free transit through its territory, there is not much prospect that the march of 
civilisation will be as pacific as we had all hoped.” 








Obituary. 
FREDERICK WHEELER. 


WE regret to record the death, on the 18th April, at the advanced age of 
85 years, of Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, of Rochester, who for thirty-one 
years had been a Member of the Committee of the BritisH AND ForEIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society, and a liberal contributor to its funds. Mr. 
WHEELER was known personally to many of our readers as a philanthropist 
in every sense of the word, and although unable of recent years to attend the 
monthly meetings of the Committee, his loss is a serious one to the ANTI- 
Siavery Society. 

Mr. WHEELER was a Member of the Society of Friends, and was a 
supporter of the many movements which have for an object the elevation 
and re-generation of the down-trodden and the outcast. 
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The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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CAPTAIN HORE’S | 
GENTRAL AFRICAN 


EXHIBITION. 


Picture Models of Life in the Heart 
of Africa, 
Home Life, Slavery, [ndustries, 
Navigation, 
‘Caravan on the March, de. 
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Tickets may be obtained at the ANTI-SLaveRy SociETy’s OrFIcE 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C. ; or by payment at the Gallery. 
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